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WE WOULD CALL IT 
MIRACLE 


We would call it miracle if 
God should suddenly reveal 
For merely an instant a 
Brilliant star in the pitch 
Darkness of night; if he 
Should set before us for a 
Single moment the radiant 
Glory of a sunset; if he 
Should cause just one 

White lily to blossom in 
Blackest muck. We would 
Call it miracle if God 
Should guide a lonely tern 
In unerring flight from 

Pole to pole; if just once 
He should quicken human 
Ear to hear the sweet song 
Of a mockingbird; if to 
One person only he granted 
A Caruso-like voice. We 
Would call it miracle if 
God skould bless with lovely 
Beauty only one girl on all 
The earth; if within just 
One soul of all races and 
Clans he implanted an 
Impelling sense of duty; 

If he touched Einstein 
Alone with sheer genius. 


We would call it miracle if 
God should enable only one 
Couple to experience the 
Bliss of true love; if to 

Just one woman in all time 
He gave the joy of fondling 
Tenderly a tiny bit of her 
Own flesh and blood; if he 
Should grant only a single 
Friendship through the long 
Centuries. We would call 

It miracle if God should 
Answer just one prayer; if 
From all the generations 
He should call only one 

Boy to be his faithful 
Co-worker in building the 
Good society; if he granted 
The boon of immortal life 
To just one isolated soul. 
Yes, we would exult in 
These miracles of God. How 
Pitiful, how tragic that 

The very plenitude of 
Miracle dulls our vision 
And obscures the handiwork 
Of our Father whose love 
Is as true as the heavens 

Are high above the earth. 


—Kimsy PAGE 
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areer Counselor’ 


Being a recent but regular reader of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, I want to take a/| 
moment out of a busy day to comment 
wworably upon the feature articles ap- 
pearing in every issue of the magazine. 
have found them all to be both inter- 
sting and instructive. 
One such article deserves special com- 
ent. “Career Counselor” by Mary Ann 
ehres, in the March 5 issue, is truly | 
gem. May we have more such articles; | 
ore stories about more Lillian Pennells, 
hose faith in God and courage to live 
gainst all odds should make the rest 
if us blush shamefully in the knowledge 
hat we do so little with so much... . 
—Roy E. PEAsLEY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Spare the Rod 
nd Save Your Child’ 
. Just when the experts are be- | 
binning to question seriously their teach- 
mgs of the past decade or so and 
eepishly admit that Johnny could do | 
ith a bit of judicious pants-warming, 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE comes up with John 
Jharles Wynn’s “Spare the Rod and 
have Your Child” in the March 19 is- 
i. « 
Discipline may not be “the same thing 
punishment,” but the child has to | 
earn early that if he does not accept the 
liscipline, the punishment will follow | 
onsistently until he [does]. 

There must be regulation in family 
ife—call it parental convenience, if you 
ike. The child is only one unit of the 
amily circle. Let him learn to fit into 
he family pattern; let him learn to ac- 
ept parental authority and his share of 
p love and attention at home where he 
cherished, and his adjustment to life 
butside his home will be smoother than 
therwise because his normal, happy 
levelopment requires that he accept au- 
hority and not demand more than his 
are of attention throughout the whole 
cae. ... 

The mistaken notion in so much of 
he writing on so-called “child psychol- 
gy” is that children are adorable angels 
tho would grow up to be perfect if some 
arible ogre of a parent didn’t try to 
ake the poor, little dears fit into his 
leas or conform to his convenience. 

‘othing could be further from the truth. 
f we are Christian, we know that we 
re all—including the children—beset on 
ery hand with the evil .pressures of 
ishness, greed, envy, lazifiess, temper, 
ilfulness, and indifference. The strug- 
le against them starts from the cra- 




































So long as the religious magazines 
kcourage the belief that physical pun- 
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HTHICS 


in Church Building Fund Campaigns 
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eth’ ics n. Moral 


principles or practice. 











Church committees seeking to judge 
the ethical standards of fund-raising 
counselling firms are wise to avail 
themselves of a reliable criterion: 
membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Fund-Raising Counsel. 


Eighteen leading firms are mem- 


bers of this Association, organized 19 years ago to maintain high 


ethical standards in the professional direction of fund-raising 


campaigns. Member firms abide by a strict code of ethics regard- 


ing fees, standards of experience, and advertising claims. 


The AAFRC Code says, for example: “Our Association looks 
with disfavor upon firms which use methods harmful to the public, 


such as making exaggerated claims of past achievements, guaran- 


teeing results, and promising 


to raise great sums.”’ 


Church leaders contemplating the retention of professional 


fund-raising counsel are inv 


ited to write, phone or visit the 


Association’s national headquarters at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 36, New York. 








eI 


Consultation 


KETCHUM, 


without obligation 


INC. 


Campa wn Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


§00 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BUILDING, PITTSBURGH Ig, PA. 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 








FLYING COLLEGE 1955— 
SUMMER TOURS 6th SEASON 
Operated with the cooperation of foreign universi- 
ties and governments. 


AROUND THE WORLD............--- $1,955 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA........... 1499 
HOLY BADD 2. s cece ccccccccceses 1495 
EUROPE (4 Tours) ......... $999 to 1,599 


Co-Educational—College Credit Optional—F or 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Per- 
sons For details address 
PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 2, Pa. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 3) 


ishment of disobedience and of defiance 
in the very young is contrary to sound 
child-training methods, you can expect 
juvenile delinquency to increase, as it 
has ever since this belief was given a 
favorable press. 

—Mrs. Lewis D. Brown 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“What gets me is the way these books for 
parents always stick up for the child.” 


Robinson and Wynn 


Articles Commended 


« ... the March 19 issue of PrespyTe- 
RIAN Lire... is . . . chock full of 
good things. I am especially interested 
in the special report on Africa entitled 
“Africa the Awakened” by James H. 
Robinson and “Spare the Rod and Save 
Your Child” by John Charles Wynn. 
Those are grand articles and should be 
must reading by everybody everywhere. 
—Joun C. THYSELL 

Bismarck, North Dakota 


« ... The March 19, 1955, issue is par- 
ticularly inspirational. Being on the 
Committee for Foreign Missions of pres- 
bytery, I was very much interested in 
the excellent job done by Dr. James H. 
Robinson in his special report on Africa. 
... Your coverage of the [Presbyterian 
Men’s meetings] was excellent. When I 
was turning the pages, following one of 
these reports, my eye fell upon the last 
part of the article “Spare the Rod and 
Save Your Child.” Being the impatient 
sort, I read the last part first. It was 
even better than a mystery because the 
last part whetted my appetite for the 
whole article. As a result of your article, 
the book by John Charles Wynn [from 
which the article was reprinted] is a must 
for our family library. . . . 
—Tuomas M. Hutr 
Minister, Williamstown and 
Waverly Churches 
Williamstown, West Virginia 





MEDITATIONS 


By Halford E. Luccock 





The First Fine Careless Rapture 
Part V: Gold Chains 


Bound by gold chains 

About the feet of God 
_—— we begin with a book which 
is so often a source of spiritual un- 
derstanding, a concordance to the Bible. 
Look up the words pray and prayer and 
see how many times they occur in the 
Book of Acts, and in the letters of Paul 
and others. It will be a fascinating ad- 
venture and a surprise. There are many 
scores of places where prayer occurs. 
Prayer marked the first beginning of the 
Church. When the little group of disci- 
ples gathered in Jerusalem after the 
Resurrection, “all these with one accord 
devoted themselves to prayer” (Acts 
1:14). After Pentecost, they devoted 
themselves to “teaching and fellowship 

. and prayers” (Acts 2:42). So before 
and during every crisis, there was prayer. 
All through the stirring story, prayer was 
the channel by which the power of God 
came into the life of the fellowship. It 
was the background music of all the 
action. 

It is always a striking thing to see 
an invisible power at work. We often 
see it in the erection of a large building. 
The arm of a great crane will reach 
down and pick up stones weighing sev- 
eral tons, then swing them easily and 
accurately through the air. We do not 
see the power. We merely see what it 
does. 

So with prayer. There is the action 
of an invisible Power lifting life up by 
what Tennyson calls “gold chains.” Just 
as in the mighty crane, there is com- 
munication of power. We can no more 


-understand the history of the Early 


Christian Church if we leave out the 
power of prayer than we can understand 
the flowering of a garden or the ripen- 
ing of a grain field if we leave out en- 
tirely the action of the sun on the earth. 
“The Lord God is a sun”; prayer is a 
channel in which that life-giving force 
brings growth and fruit. 

That has been true in all the centuries 
of Christian history. Richard Roberts has 
written truly: “The redemption of West- 
ern Europe from the hell of the Dark 
Ages began with a small group of men 
who had dedicated themselves to an 
ordered life of prayer and Christian 
practice.” John Wesley’s spiritual experi- 
ence, which was a great force in the 
beginning of the evangelical revival in 
eighteenth-century England, occurred in 
a little meeting for prayer in Aldersgate 
Street in London. The foreign missionary 


awakening in America had at leag 
large part of its beginning in a 
meeting of a few students beside a} 
stack at Williamstown, Massachy 

Look at two great dangers or obstag 
by which the possible power of pr, 
may be prevented from playing its 
in the life of a person or a church, 

1. Prayer may become, and ¢ 
does become an empty formality, ] 
very words of invitation, “let us pr 
may come to mean only “this is thet 
to bow your head respectfully.” Insy 
of meaning that, it might mean g 
through the preoccupation that sep: 
us from God. But it may mean ¢ 
“going through the motions.” A co 
came to a minister to be married. 
groom asked if, after he and his 
were pronounced man and wife, it w 
be all right if they knelt in prayer. 
minister replied that he thought it w 
be a fine thing to do. Then the gn 
asked nervously how long they sho 
kneel. The minister said to make on 
short prayer. Then the groom haé 
bright idea. He said, “We will ki 
down and count twelve and then 
up.” That was what prayer meant 
him — kneeling down and _ count 
twelve. Merely formal prayer can 
just as little as that. It has the form 
not the power. 

2. The wrong kind of prayer bri 
no power. The begging prayer w 
keeps saving, “Me! Me! Me!” with 
selfish insistence thumping all the 
through like a flat wheel on a rail 
car is not true prayer at all. It ism 
like the whine of a beggar holding « 
a tin cup. Ibsen, in his drama Peer G 
gives one sample, true of many pray 
Peer Gynt thus pounds on the door 
God's attention: Oh, hear me, 
Lord, you are wisdom and justice. ' 
punish them, Lord. It is 1—Peer G 
Do look after me. Take care of 
Father, or I die. Stop the robbers. Mé 
something go wrong with the works.| 
listen. Leave other matters alone. 
world will look after itself while Yout 

That is not Christian prayer. 
is not the slightest trace of the mood 
all Christian prayer, “hallowed be ! 
name” and “thy will be done.” 

Here is another totally wrong pra 
Jules Romain reports the prayer 
French storekeeper: 

O God in heaven, vouchsafe to 
my leg. Matter burst from it yester 


(Continued on pag 
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SHOP TALK 
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THE COVER shows a group of 
merchant seamen in Boston paying a 
yisit to a very famous ship—the bat- 
tle-ripped Constitution. Every week, 
1.800 créwmen from commercial 
vessels put ashore in Boston, and 
Congregational minister Orin Dice 
is one of the chaplains working in 
Christian centers which help sailors 
from many lands find the best in 
entertainment and sightseeing in the 
historic American city. (See Chap- 
lains on the Waterfront, page 8.) 








Charles B. Templeton 


Charles Templeton (The Familiar 
Stranger, page 12) was a Canadian 
sportswriter who turned to the min- 
istry in his twenties. For several 
years, he was traveling evangelist 
for the National Council of 
Churches and is now secretary for 
the Department of Evangelism in 
the Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 





The Reverend Leonard Odiorne 
(What Is the Church?, page 7) is 
minister of Westminster Church, 
Portland, Oregon. 


As this column is being written, 
Associate Editor Henry L. McCor- 
kle is in Rio de Janiero, Brazil. 
Henry is taking a seven-weeks’ tour 
of South America, gathering ma- 
terial in Colombia, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Venezuela for 
future articles in’ PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. No stranger south of the bor- 
der, Henry will be remembered by 
many readers as the first journalist 
in this country to reveal the extent 
of religious persecution in Colombia 
in 1951. In preparation for the pres- 
ent trip, Henry made a special study 
of Portugese so that he could dis- 
pense with interpreters in Brazil, 
the nation experiencing the most 
rapid Protestant growth in the world 


Ray Downs (Campus Home in 


Bangkok, page 14) is a Presbyterian 
missionary to Thailand, currently 
on furlough. 
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MEDITATIONS 
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My God, vouchsafe to fill my shop with 
customers. Help me to find out if my 
servant John is robbing me. O God, cure 
my sore eyes. Save me, my God, from 
being drunk so often. Lord, let my son 
pass his examination. 

Christian prayer is nothing like that. 
That is just “babbling’—the “much 
speaking” which Jesus condemned. True 
prayer is lifting life up to the sight of 
God, not that our selfish will be done, 
but that we may accept his will for us, 
and thus become the means by which 
his loving will may find an entrance 
into our lives and into the lives of others. 
We read, of one prayer meeting in the 
Book of Acts, that the place where the 
disciples prayed was shaken. They 
raised, not the prayer of fear or clutch- 
ing greed, but a prayer that God’s will 
might be accomplished in them. A fair 
picture of what prayer may accomplish 
is found in the operation sometimes seen 
on shipboard called “shooting the sun.” 
At noon, fresh observations are taken 
of the heavens so that the time may be 
checked and corrected if need be. Every- 
thing in the life and work of the ship 
is brought into a new relationship to the 
sky. Prayer does that. In praying, a fresh 
relationship is established with God, 
and in the light of that communion, life 
is brought into a new harmony with 
the purpose and will of God. 

Let us think of some procedures which 
may help to make prayer a continual 
power. There are two things about 
prayer which may seem to be contradic- 
tory but which are not. The first is that 
if prayer is only a habit, it may be a 
useless formality. The second is that if 
prayer never becomes a habit, it can 
easily drop out of life entirely. 

1. Many people have found it a great 
help to associate some place they pass 
every day with the habit of prayer. One 
man in an eastern city has told that the 
daily necessity of walking across the city 
green twice a. day has given him the 
opportunity to pray. The walk takes 
about two minutes. So he has “prayed 
himself across the green”—four minutes 
of prayer a day. A stenographer in an 
office has told of two every-day acts 
which she has made the occasion of 
short, intense prayers of only a sentence 
or two—such prayers are called in the 
literature of devotion “javelin prayers,” 
direct prayers sent winging their way 
to God, as one would hurl a javelin. One 
time was when she took the cover from 
her typewriter at the beginning of the 
day’s work. The other was when a clock 
across the street boomed out the noon 
hour. All during the twelve slow strokes 
of the bell, she engaged in intercession 
for the people of that city. We all pass 
some particular place every day. Let it 


be a help, a reminder to pray. 

2. Some others have found practi 
help to the practice of prayer by the 
of objects that give concreteness to pej 
tion. Thus, photographs of those pe 
and dear to us, though perhaps far dj 
tant physically, may serve as guides fy 
petition and intercession. One by o 
we can lift them up to God, asking f 
his guidance and care in those live 
One minister keeps three pictures hy 
on the wall of his study where he cy 
see them from his desk. One is a phot 
graph of the church of which he is th 
minister. Another is a panoramic vie 
of the city in which he lives and wo 
A third is a reproduction of Holm, 
Hunt's painting of Christ The Light; 
the World. Again and again he pra 
bringing Christ into relation to the co 
gregation he serves and the city in whid 
he lives. 

Another man reports that he has fou 
a globe of real service in prayer. 
keeps it in a corner of a room in 
house. Often, as he slowly turns 
around, he makes intercession for th 
peoples in different parts of the wo 
which pass in imagination before 
eyes—all members of the one family 
God. It is also a reminder that God 
loved a globe—a whole globe—that | 
gave his only begotten Son. Others ha 
even made use of a morning newspapé 
which often brings to mind people wi 
stand in very great need. 

In imagination, we might also use 
mirror. There we are. We know w 
we look like. How do we look to Gol 
There is not a thought in our minds b 
that he knows it altogether. If we t 
look at ourselves, with all of our read 
excuses and self-deceits taken down, o 
prayer will rise to our lips: “God | 
merciful to me, a sinner.” Such humili 
is the door through which we enter in 
forgiveness, restoration, and _ spiritu 
growth. 

No thought about prayer can be com 
plete which does not go back to Jesw 
Again and again, he “went out into 
lonely place, and there he _praye 
(Mark 1:35). That, for Jesus, was t 
secret of his sustained life and powel 
the opening of his soul to the unsed 
force of his environment—God. It is, ff 
all of us, the secret of the sustained li 
of the spirit. There can be no fulfillmes 
of life without the “lonely place” ¢ 
prayer. But we must make that lonel 
place. Nothing that enriches and em 
powers life ever just “happens.” It i 
made. Jesus never just “happened” 
find himself alone. He went out to pt 
a stout fence around some corner of tim 
and space. The crowded life whic 
never does that has no means of rene 
of cleansing, of fortification. Privat 
prayer is beautifully pictured in Keats 
line: “I stood tiptoe upon a little hil 

Jesus did it in Galilee. You can do 
anywhere. 
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What Is the Church? 





sip one lady after I had given an 
S address before a women’s club: “You 
were too dogmatic for me today. You 
spoke as if every person is honor bound 
to live by certain specific beliefs. For me, 
I don’t like creeds. I have a philosophy 
of life, and that’s enough. The way you 
talked, you must believe the Church is 
divine.” 

Well, she was off before I could an- 
swer, but words like these were coming 
to my lips: A philosophy of life made 
up of miscellaneous tidbits from the 
back pages of popular magazines is not 
enough, . . . The gospel of Jesus is not 
necessarily nice. . . . Cleverness is not 
one of the beatitudes of our Lord. .. . 
And we are proud and honest, when in 
our worship and at our work, we declare 
our belief in the holy, catholic Church. 


I 

Yes, holy. When Paul addressed the 
Christians at Corinth he wrote: “To the 
church of God which is at Corinth, to 
those consecrated in Christ Jesus, called 
to be saints.” Yet ten sentences later on, 
he admonishes them because of their 
ne and still later he charges 
them with “jealousy, anger, selfishness, 
slander, gossip, conceit, and disorder” 
(II Corinthians 12:20). Not very saintly, 
perhaps; but, for the Protestant, the 
word saint means a believer not yet 
made perfect in Christ, but knowing the 
Perfect One. 

The Church is not holy because all 
her members are good, but the Church 
is holy because God created her. We 
Christians believe that the Almighty in- 
tends to save the world through the 
Church. 

To be sure, there are corruptions in 
the Church. Once in a long while you 
read of some preacher who runs off with 
the soprano soloist. But is that the real 
Church? The Church I know is dedi- 
cated to holy things. She strives to teach 
family prayers, to consecrate a young 
man’s will, to bring comfort to the sor- 
rowing, to sustain the lonely, to offer 
hope to the downtrodden. Do you know 
of any other institution that does that? 

And I, for one, am sick and tired of 
having casual, careless people pass judg- 
ment on the Church. Here is a sophisti- 
cated lady, wearing too much jewelry, 
declaring loudly: “Those outside the 
Church are about as good as those in- 
side.” Or consider a bragging man who 
smugly confides that he “knows a couple 
of the members of the board of trustees 
who love to play poker.” 

But what do they know of the true 
Church? They've never been in it. The 
are contented sinners, and they dont 
know it. Those on the inside are miser- 
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able sinners, and they do know it. That’s 
a big difference, and that’s what makes 
the Church holy. 

Many of us pastors could produce let- 
ters like this one I received: “Here is 
my little gift to the Church. I am an 
old woman now and can’t be depended 
upon, I may not be here next year, so 
I can’t make a pledge. But when I 
needed something to cover my sin, the 
Church brought me the assurance of 
God’s pardon. That is why I'll always 
love the Church.” If that isn’t holy, then 
life is a mockery, and God is dead. 


II 


And catholic, If you need synonyms, 
try these: universal, world-wide, ecu- 
menical, whole. “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, . . . neither slave nor free, 

. neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Let no one feel uncomfortable about 
using the word catholic, for it goes 
deeper than all our divisions. “There is 
. . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all.” The gos- 
pel has declared this oneness. It is for 
us to pray together, and think together, 
and work together until we find it. 

Martin Niemoeller experienced this 
catholicity in Hitler’s prison. Several 
Christians came to him, begging that 
he serve the Holy Communion even if 
water had to be substituted for wine. 
Finally he agreed. And so he offered the 
sacrament to a member of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, to an English Episco- 
palian, to a Lutheran from Norway, to 
an Orthodox believer from Yugoslavia. 
“We are not divided, All one body we.” 


Ill 

What body? Answer: the body of 
Christ on earth. No definition of the 
Church is adequate unless it includes 
the description of the Scriptures: “God 
... has put all things under his feet, and 
has made him the head over all things 
for the Church, which is his body.” 
(Ephesians 1:22, 23). This is more than 
a figure of speech, In the language of 
the New Testament, Christ and the 
Church are as inseparable as the head 
and body of a person. One cannot live 
without the other. 

Now, if this is true, then some of 
us do not take the Church seriously 
enough, It is not just another invitation 
to which we pay “dues.” It is the cor- 
porate body of believers, the bearers of 
God’s grace to the individual. 

And that is why pastors and elders 
are so concerned when members of the 
church “drop out” or become “inactive.” 
These folks neglect the worship of God 
and no longer consciouisly feel the need 


of living like Jesus in their daily lives. 
But we are the Church, and when we 
leave, it is something more than demit- 
ting from a country club or resigning 
our lodge mmbeuilile, We are leaving 
the body of Christ. It is he who is hurt. 

How often we have heard it said, 
“Well, I can be a good Christian with- 
out the Church.” You may say it, but 
— never did. He declared that the 

ranch cannot live unless attached to 
the vine. You and I can no more be 
Christians without the Church than we 
can be Americans without America. 
Therefore, the Christian is always proud 
to say, “I believe. .. . I belong.” 


IV 

In that kind of Church, we can live. 
In that kind of Church, we will gladly 
die. Instructed from the pulpit and in 
the classroom as to what God said and 
did through Christ, we can never be 
content with the ways of the world. 

What ways? The ways of men where 
vagueness is in vogue. Or do you not 
know people whose only virtue is open- 
mindedness. They are so open-minded 
that everything falls out. Mindful of 
such people, G. K. Chesterton wrote: 
“I am incurably convinced that the ob- 
ject of opening the mind, as of opening 
the mouth, is to shut it on something 
solid.” 

The first issue in 1955 of a widely 
read magazine carried a page of pre- 
dictions: “Not since the 1920’s has there 
been a year such as 1955 is to be. Pros- 
perity will be almost everywhere. Ma- 
terial things will be stressed. Honor, 
pride, character will not be stressed 
quite so much. Principle will be given 
somewhat less attention than expedi- 
ency. The world is out, temporarily at 
least, to ty to enjoy itself.” 

In which case, the Christian believer 


says, “I am not of this world, for Christ © 


has put his mark upon me, The night 
is coming and I must work.” 

Yes, the night may be almost here. 
Time magazine’s recent headline of the 
week is not very funny: “At A-Bomb 
blast, count to five. If you can, you're 
not dead” (Washington Evening Star). 

As for me, I know of no better place 
to be working to hold back the night 
than in the Church. But if calamity 
comes, then I know of no better place 
to be living than in the Church Tri- 
umphant. For was it not the great head 
of the Church who said, “Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the Kingdom”? 


—LEONARD ODIORNE 
Minister, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 
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Chaplains 
on the Waterfront 


Christian centers offer 
hospitality to hundreds 
of merchant seamen 
putting in at 


the Port of Boston 


or long ago, a man died in a hospital in Boston. 

Only two people were present at his funeral serv- 

ice—the minister who performed the service, and 

the funeral director. This man whose death 

seemed to matter to no one was not an outcast from society 

—he was not a criminal, an alcoholic, or a tramp. He was a 

merchant seaman, and the fact that many seamen come to 

the end of their lives with no friend or relative at hand 

is an indication of the inescapable loneliness of men who go 
down to the sea in ships. 

They are confined for months at a time to the tiny world 
of a cargo-carrying vessel, a world offering neither privacy 
nor the normal companionship of family and social life. 
Most of their lives these men are cut off from the community 
and church life, the recreation and sports and political ac- 
tivities that the landlubbing folk can have for the taking. 

Small wonder, then, that many merchant seamen develop 

emotional problems and are sometimes confused about their 
relationship to other people and to the society to which 
their work is indispensable. 
When Chaplain Orin Dice (left) visits ship Six million merchant seamen come ashore at American 
in Boston Harbor, first stop is the bridge ports every year. These men, coming from dozens of nations, 
and a chat with the skipper, here Captain do not include navy sailors—they are all civilian seamen 
O. Hall of a freighter which sails from working on commercial vessels. Usually with well-lined 
eastern ports to the west-coastal cities. pockets, these unofficial emissaries from the ends of the 
earth make sojourns in our country varying from overnight 
to many months. js 

American churches’ hospitality to these men dates back 
to 1821, when church people in Boston erected a church 
on a barge and towed it around Boston harbor. This pic 


By James W. HorrMan turesque but cumbersome maneuver enabled churchmen 
to reach incoming seamen ahead of the swarms of gamblers 
With photos by Cart G. Karscu and dealers in women who infested the docks. 
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Today, the job is done a bit more efficiently. Immigration 
authorities give seamen’s chaplains the right-of-way to 
board ships before crews are disembarked. When the sea- 
men are assembled for final inspection, chaplains give a 
little talk about the sightseeing, entertainment, and cultural 
offerings of the city. To each man they give a card which 
describes the activities maintained by Boston’s four Chris- 


tian centers for civilian sailors. 

Largest of these centers is the Sailor’s Club House, direct 
descendent of the barge of a hundred and thirty years ago. 

This center provides lodging for fifty men, a cafeteria, 
a library, a game room, and an attractive chapel decorated 
with lines and stanchions like the deck of a ship. The Club 
House is sponsored by the Congregational Church, and its 
“officers” are two ministers, English-speaking Orin Dice, 
and Axel Bergstedt, who speaks all three Scandinavian 
languages (Boston is a frequent port for many Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish ships). 

The Club House provides just about every service a 
seafaring man could need. It finds hospital beds for the 
siek, and the chaplains visit bedridden seamen regularly. 
It lends money for emergency purposes. It finds shoreside 
jobs for men who want to spend a few months—or the rest 
of their lives—on land; over five hundred men were placed 
in land occupations last year. House mother Mrs. Winifred 
Hardy meets a deep psychological need of men, many of 
them very young, who go for months without seeing any 
woman. The Club House holds many parties, and weekly 
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Chaplain Dice calls on Jean Lasnier of New 
York, a junior officer. Like all married 
seamen, Lasnier regrets the long months 
away from his wife. As his chief leisure ac- 
tivity is reading, he is a steady client 
for the seagoing library placed aboard by 
Chaplain Dice and the churches of Boston. 


Bearing seabags, men go to Sailor’s Club 
House to stay a few nights or a few months. 
For 130 years this entrance has welcomed 
men of the sea from all over the world. 
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Another port of call for Chaplain Dice (extreme right) is U.S. Public 
Health Hospital, where many seamen are patients. Here sailors Earl 
Tucker (left) and Malcolm Munroe (on swing) receive physical ther- 
apy from the chief occupational therapist of the hospital, Miss Blodgett. 


dances for which partners are recruited among hospital 
nurses and girls from Boston’s churches. Perhaps most pop- 
ular of the club’s services is the seagoing library which is 
placed on outgoing ships; seamen are great readers and tend 
to go for “deep” books. 
Occasionally, chaplains help straighten out tangles for 
men who have got in trouble with their officers or families 
for excessive drinking. But this is rare. Contrary to popular 
opinion, says Chaplain Dice, alcohol is no problem for most 
merchant seamen. Drinking aboard ship is strictly forbidden, 
and these men spend most of their months at sea. For this 
reason a higher percentage of seafaring men are teetotalers 
or moderate drinkers than is found in most landlubbing 
occupations. 
A by-product of their work, seamen’s chaplains feel, is 
international good will. For sailors are tireless talkers wher- 
ever they go, and if they see the good side of American 
life while they're here, the word will be heard round the 
world. 
Most of the troubles men bring to the chaplains are asso- 
ciated with their long periods away from human society— In game room of Sailor’s Club House, Cha 
like the man who came to town to learn that his mother Manning (left) and Francis, Smith play ch 
had been buried a month, or the one who found that his Among the favorite pastimes of seafaring 
wife, rebelling against loneliness, had taken up with an- are the English card games, cribbage and whi 
other man. But many come to the chaplains just to talk 
about the long, long thoughts they've had—out on the 
boundless oceans—about men and God and the meaning 
of their lives. 
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Inscription over the chapel at Sailor’s 
Club House expresses the spirit of in- 
formality and friendliness of the center. 
Seamen are a thoughtful type, says Dice, 
make especially attentive congregations. 
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Girls from Boston’s churches attend the 
frequent parties at the Club House, The 
card file of hostesses includes many who 
speak foreign languages, help make men 
from other lands feel welcome in Boston. 








F you were to meet Jesus walking 

down the street, do you think you 

would recognize him? The chances 

are you would not. Despite the fact 

he is better known than anyone 
in history, we have so lost contact with 
him across the centuries that, in all like- 
lihood, he would seem as a stranger to 
most of us. 

Not long ago, I chanced across a book 
filled with reproductions of paintings and 
statues of Jesus. Most of the great works 
of art of which he was the subject were 
reproduced there. I turned the pages 
and saw representations by the hun- 
dreds. None were the same. In some he 
appeared gaunt and tall. Some pictured 
him as a beardless youth, others as a bent 
and aged patriarch. He frowned. He 
looked heavenward. He was reproachful. 
He was tender. In some he looked bland 
and effeminate; his robes in immaculate 
folds, halo around his head, and 
hand uplifted in benediction. In others 
he was a glowering tyrant. In some of 
the modern paintings, he was unrecog- 
nizable. It seemed that few of the artists 
had caught anything of the dynamic 
passion that dwelt within him. Indeed, 
it seemed the artists had not so much 
revealed the Christ as themselves. 

Even as the artists misrepresented 
him, We all have a mental 
picture of Jesus hanging in the art gal- 
lery of our imagination. There can be 
little doubt but what, in most cases, 
it is an inadequate one. Somehow, across 
the intervening years, we have lost him. 
We have so sentimentalized and mis- 
understood him that it is likely he would 
never be recognized were he to walk our 
streets and speak to our problems. 

Perhaps you doubt that. I did, too, 
until I went out onto the streets of a 
major American city and conducted an 
informal poll. I stopped people at ran- 
dom and put to them simple, basic 
questions about Jesus, his life, and his 
teaching. It is understatement to say 
that I was astonished at the misinforma- 
tion in the minds of the majority of those 
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so do we. 


The Familiar 


Stranger 


By Charles B. Templeton 


questioned. There are a number of rea- 
sons for our confusion concerning Christ. 
The first is arrested development. Many 
mature physically and intellectually 
while their religious concepts remain 
juvenile, They still think of God in Sun- 
day-school terms. Another reason is the 
misinterpretation of the American doc- 
trine of the separation of Church and 
State. Too often it has been interpreted 
to mean the separation of religion and 
the State, and we have the incredible 
spectacle of a nation founded on re- 
ligious principles forbidding the = 
ing of these principles in her schools 

Many of our misconceptions grow out 
of unfamiliarity with the facts. Many 
who reject the Bible have never read 
it. Many sincere and intelligent people 
who contend they cannot accept the 
medieval ideas of the Church do not 
know what it is they are called upon to 
accept. Many vital young people who 
say Christianity is doleful and antiquated 
have no real understanding of what the 
Christian message comprises. In many 
instances the responsibility for these mis- 
conceptions lies at the door of the 
Church, which has frequently mirrored 
a distorted faith. 

Let us look at three of the most famil- 
iar misconceptions about the Christian 
faith. First: that the Christian life is a 
sad and somber way of life. 

C. S. Lewis, the Oxford don and 
author of so many helpful Christian 
books, tells of a schoolboy who was 
asked what he thought God was like. 
The boy answered that as far as he could 
make out, “God is the kind of person 
who is always snooping around to see 
if anyone is enjoying himself so he can 
put a stop to it.” A lot of people have 
that idea of God—he is a cosmic killjoy, 
most pleased when his followers are 
priseolt. lugubrious. Well, there. are 
Christians who give that impression. 

But Christ did not come to darken 
our lives and to steal from them all that 
is enticing and interesting and fun. In- 
deed, the message that heralded his 


birth was “behold, I bring you good tid. 
ings of great joy. . . .” Too long has the 
Christian message been identified with 
gloom. The music that burst through 
the heavens was not a dirge but an an 
them. It was the birth of a Baby, not the 
funeral of good times. Let us have done 
with: this idea that religion is dolorous 
and that when it enters the front door, 
fun and laughter go out the back. Don't 
be fooled by those hyperreligionists who 
go about as studiously sad as an under 
taker, as doleful as a bloodhound, and, 
usually, as negative and critical as can 
be. They are a denial of the very faith 
thev profess. The worst enemies of the 
Church have always been those ultra- 
pious people who act as though the proof 
of piety is sobriety and as though your 
goodness is in direct proportion to the 
number of your inhibitions. 

No amount of minuses can add up to 
that kind of “plus living” that Jesus de- 
mands. He did not come “. . . to con 
demn the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved.” Jesus said, 
“I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abund- 
antly.” He took the ten negative com- 
mandments of the Decalogue, added 
them up, and got a total of two positive 
commands: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart . . . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This, then, is the 
basis of a full-orbed Christian life; a love 
for God that puts worship at the heart 
of life and imparts a love for others and 
the desire to serve them. Being a Chris- 
tian is not just a matter of getting your 
own little soul all fixed up and sitting 
around looking pious. 

Can you not see this fundamental joy- 
ousness hinted at in the creation and, 
especially, in the flowers with which 
God has bedecked the continents? The 
brilliant colors of the flowers seem to 
shout in an exultant voice, “God is good, 





Reprinted from Life Looks Up, 


by Charles B. 
Templeton, 1955, published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. Used by permission. 
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“Somehow ... we have lost Jesus. We have so 


sentimentalized and misunderstood him that it 


is likely he would never be recognized were 


he to walk our streets and speak to our problems” 


and happiness is the sign of his presence. 
He loves bright and lovely things. He 
is not to be served in sadness and fear 
but in an abandonment of radiant living. 
He is the God of color; of the rainbow, 
of the flowers, of the peacock, and of 
the sunset.” The abundance of the 
flowers seems to hint at the measure in 
which God gives his blessings. It is never 
ina meager way. When he gives water, 
he pours it out in oceans and sparkling 
lakes and tumbling rivers. When he gives 
food, he gives wheat in the fields, berries 
on the bush, fruit on the trees, honey in 
the comb. When he gives flowers—of no 
practical use save to beautify and make 
glad—he gives them by tite billion, flam- 
ing in every forest, lining every stream, 
crowning every tree, snuggled in the 
grass—handfuls, armfuls, basketfuls, and 
ten million to spare. 


ESPITE this evidence to the 
contrary, there are thousands 
who believe that to be Chris- 
tian is to say good-by to all 
good times and to spend the 

rest of your life singing long-meter 
hymns in a cavernous cathedral or a 
drab mission-hall. As George MacLeod 
suggests, “The man of humor thinks if 
he becomes a Christian he will have to 
cultivate solemnity. The man of ambi- 
tion that he will have to forget his 
dreams. Many a man of business thinks 
he will have to resign his occupation 
and buy a tambourine. Many a youth 
thinks of Christianity as a long list of 
negatives to be countersigned and 
gloomily lived by. But the man of humor 
will have it reborn, not stifled. The man 
of ambition will let his vision loose in 
the Kingdom of God. The man of busi- 
ness will attend more, not less, to his 
business and will square it up with what 
he knows to be right, and the young 
— will finally find a cause to which 
e can devote the last ounce of his 


enthusiasm and loyalty.” 
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But lest the wrong impression be left, 
let it be clear that Christian joy is not 
an inane and irresponsible banishment 
of the seamy side of life. The true Chris- 
tian is a realist. He is not surprised to 
come upon evil and ugliness; his world 
view tells him to expect it. He knows 
full well that “life is real! Life is ear- 
nest!” He has no ivory tower into which 
he escapes when the going gets rough. 
But the Christian lives in a context of 
two worlds: the one he knows through 
his senses and the one he senses in his 
spirit. He is borne up in trouble by the 
promise that “in everything God works 
for good with them that love him.” And 
even if the world comes tumbling down 
about us—as it may well do in this atomic 
age—he remembers “the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth” and holds the future 
in his hands. Rid your mind once and for 
all of the notion that Christianity is a 
sad and somber way of life. It is, as Jesus 
said it would be, “abundant” living. 

Now to the second objection: that 
Christianity is a drab and unchallenging 
way of life. 

Many a young person, when chal- 
lenged by the Church, has responded, 
“Become a Christian? I should say not. 
What red-blooded young person wants 
to spend his life carrying around a big, 
black Bible and sitting in a sparse audi- 
ence—mostly women and elderly people 
—discussing ancient tales about the Hit- 
tites and the Amorites and the 
whatchamacallites, or tracing the ances- 
try of some ancient and unlamented king 
through a half a hundred ‘begats’? This 
is a great time to be alive, where there 
are so many things to be done and so 
many interesting things to be a part of. 
The last thing I want to do is to sit 
around in some gloomy church and talk 
about love and joy and peace, I want to 
live. I want a challenge for my life; 
something that will grip me in a great 
compulsion. Christianity is too tame, too 
dull.” 

To this I would respond, “I don't 
blame you. You are dead right. If Chris- 






















tianity is what you have pictured it to 
be, I would not want any part of it, either. 
The trouble is we are discussing two 
different things. You are thinking of a 
counterfeit that is too often passed off 
in the name of Christianity—but is a long 
sea mile removed from the real thing— 
and I am talking about the kind of life 
that Jesus Christ revealed when he was 
here on earth.” 

At its best, there is nothing in all the 
world that can stand in the same com- 
pany with the Church. But too often 
it has not been at its best. Too often the 
Church has given the impression that 
it is designed to preserve the status quo, 
that its principal mission is to create 
patience and resignation, to bury the 
dead, to talk in an unnatural way about 
the world to come, and to have too little 
that is relevant to say about the world 
we live in. Too often the Church has lost 
its stringent note and has seemed eager 
to appease the State and the world. 
Sometimes it has even let evils flourish 
in its shadow. And the man on the street 
has looked on and has seen no reason 
to be challenged. 

But there are many churches that are 
not like this. Those who stand on the 
outside just do not know. The Early 
Church certainly was not like this. Back 
there it was the. center of attraction for 
the courageous, and to belong to it was 
to take your life in your hands. Society 
was secure, and Christianity was dan- 
gerous. Beyond doubt, those early Chris- 
tians had something—and there are 
thousands who have it today, make no 
mistake about that. They had something 
that was changing the world. They had 
a cause that was supreme. They followed 
behind the most heroic Leader in his- 
tory. They marched under the noblest 
banner of all time. And it is to this the 
Church calls us today. 

No challenge in Christianity? A young 
Englishman, in the early days of the 
war, was a conscientious objector. He 
finally changed his mind and joined the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CAMPUS HOAI 


For Christians in Thailand, college includes 


CENTER, built by Presbyterian Church, 
houses library, chapel, meeting rooms. 


A few years ago, when missionaries 
were busy searching for trained Thai 
Christians to assume leadership of the 
Church, there were practically none to 
be had. Most of the potential leader 
were in Bangkok, one of the Orient’ 
Buddhist strongholds, attending Chula. 
longkorn University, a Buddhist institu. 
tion. They were scattered throughout the 
city, living in substandard quarters, and 
were so absorbed in busy academic 
schedules that they apparently had no 

DORMITORY has dining room in center, time for the Church. 

sleeping quarters in wings at each end. The problem of forming the several 
dozen students into a closely knit group 
would have looked no simpler had you 
sat with the discouraged half-dozen 
young people at their first planning ses- 
sion. Nevertheless, committees formed 
by the students began functioning, and 
before long the General Assembly of 
the Church of Christ in Thailand had 
agreed to support plans for a new stu- 
dent program. 


UNDERGRADUATE PAINTERS complete entrance. Students 
moved into unfinished dorms, did painting, landscaping. 


ROAD CREW, made up of medical and engineering 
students, puts finishing touches to compound driveway. 
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extracurricular courses in serving the Church 


By Ray Cloyd Downs 


Three years elapsed before land was 
found and a new home erected to serve 
as a temporary center for activities near 
the university. It took eighteen months 
alone to work out the problems raised 
in an Asian country by having boys and 
girls living on the same compound. 

The first students moved into their 
new dormitories only a few months ago. 
Nothing was really finished. There were 
neither lights nor water—only mud, ce- 
ment, and wet paint. 

Life at the Student Christian Center 
is a radical departure from Thai thought 
in three aspects. For one thing, boys 
and girls live together on the same 
campus. While this is an accepted cus- 
tom at American schools, it frightened 
the older generation in Thailand that 
views in consternation the crumbling of 
age-old traditions. Eighteen months 
were consumed by discussions on this 
subject alone. People were polled, par- 
ents interviewed. Students were care- 





NEW STUDENTS, from rice-paddy fami- 


lies, train housekeeping skills at center. 
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fully prepared. A year and a half of 
program planning slipped by before all 
of the various groups were satisfied. 
Now the whole university community 
sees young Christian men and women 
working together, eating together, plan- 
ning together, wo®shiping and praying 
together. Those who said the center 
would never work now support it en- 
thusiastically. 

The center also challenges Oriental 
custom in that democracy has been at 
the core of the program from the begin- 
ning. If that seems obvious in America, 
it certainly does not appear so in Thai- 
land. Thailand is only twenty years re- 
moved from absolute monarchy. The or- 
ganization of village and community 
life is feudal, family life autocratic. 
Young people traditionally have nothing 
to say about their own lives. It has been 
the custom for families to choose their 
vocations, their marriage partners. Abso- 
lute obedience and deference is expected 













FUTURE DOCTOR Nai Kampol feels he 
can serve best in Thai mission hospital. 


at all times. Creativity is stifled. Original 
thought, even in the university, is more 
apt to be penalized than rewarded. 
There is little in the students’ back- 
ground which makes it possible for them 
to understand what is meant (in the 
West) by the word democracy. When, 
in the early stages of planning for the 
center, it was suggested that the students 
be given real responsibility and author- 
ity in the new program, serious doubts 
and objections were raised. Many were 
sure students were incapable of assum- 
ing responsibility; and it must be ad- 
mitted that there was no evidence to 
the contrary. Even the students were 
reluctant to assume the strange new 
role being offered them. 

Students cannot be restrained forever, 
not even in Thailand. All the revolu- 
tionary movements of Asia have sprung 
from student groups. It will be so in 
Thailand. When that day comes, the 
students who have lived in the demo- 


BUDDHIST ORGANIST pumps repainted chapel instrument. 
Only one quarter of students at center are Christians. 





CAMPUS HOME IN BANGKOK 
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MUSICIANS, who favor Thai variations of cowboy tunes, practice in dining room. 
Miss Vida Rumbaugh, a Union Seminary graduate, directs music program at center. 


CABINET, elected annually from compound residents, is governing body of center. 
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cratic Christian atmosphere of the Sty. 
dent Christian Center will have a per. 
spective, an experience, a coolheaded. 
ness that will be of great value to their 
Church and may save them and their 
Church much sorrow. Democracy breeds 
maturity. Maturity breeds stability. The 
day will come when these will be needed, 

The third revolutionary aspect of the 
program is “work.” Everyone at the Stu. 
dent Christian Center, regardless of 
wealth or class, works. Traditionally in 
Asia, students are “too good” to work 
Work is not dignified—it entails loss of 
face. If it took eighteen months to solve 
the problem of men and women living 
on the same campus, it took three years 
to prepare the students for the new pro- 
gram and philosophy of work. The new 
attitude toward work was carefully built 
up through the workcamp program, be. 
ginning with the first ecumenical work. 
camp in Thailand in 1951 (P.L., August 
4,51). It developed into the ecumenical 
gathering of students from fifteen differ. 
ent countries immediately before the 
dedication of the center last spring. At 
these camps and other local camps, boys 
and girls worked together, digging, mix- 
ing concrete, building under the tropical 
sun, learning the meaning of cooperative 
labor. Today, if you should observe the 
center almost any morning at five-thirty, 
you would see the lights ablaze in the 
library, the auditorium, the chapel, as 
students scour, scrub, and dust before 
going off to classes. 

Students come from all over Thailand 
—the jungles, the rice paddies, the bam- 
boo houses with the banana-leaf roofs- 
to live in a Christian family atmosphere. 
Every morning they have prayers to- 
gether, every evening there are vespers. 
There are interviews and medical exams 
for the new students. There are prob- 
lems still to work out, but they will be 
solved. 

Studies at the university occupy most 
of the students’ time. Even so, there are 
ways to compensate for a one-sided cur- 
riculum by arranging seminars in Chris- 
tian philosophy and theology, in home 
and family life, in history, in English, 
and—most popular of all—in Bible study. 
Thus, they are prepared to go off on 
Sunday morning, teaching, preaching, 
and singing the gospel of Christ which 
they have ‘been living and learning 
throughout the week. 

A music conservatory at the center 
now offers the best courses obtainable 
in Western music and is doing special 
work in the development of Thai music. 
Christian drama, even courses in sewing 
and typing, are a pdrt of the program. 
But the main task is always to preserve 
the atmosphere of a Christian family, 
training and preparing these students 
for the places they will be taking in the 
Church of Christ in Thailand. 
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Presbyterians attending the 167th 
General Assembly in Los ‘Angeles, May 
19-25, will find many points of interest 
in the city and environs. 

Visitors coming by train will arrive 
through the arched cloisters of the Union 
Station, near the old Plaza, birthpl: ice of 
Los Angeles in 1781. Here also is Plaza 
Church. built in 1818, as well as Olvera 
Street, a restoration of a Mexican street 
of a century ago. 

The skyline of downtown Los Angeles 
is dominated by the 464-foot City Hall, 
the tallest building in Southern Califor- 
nia. From its observation tower, on a 
smog-free day, a viewer may find be- 
neath him a vista embracing more than 
200 praee miles—Catalina Island to the 
south, Santa Monica Bay to the west, 
and Mount San Gorgonio, some sixty 
miles to the east. 

Those arriving by plane will most 
likely land at Los Angeles International 
Airport, about twelve miles from the 
center of the city. A fine view of the 
vast Pacific will be had as the plane en- 
ters the traffic pattern above the airport, 
a scant mile from the ocean. 

Headquarters hotel for the Assembly 
is the Statler, the city’s newest hostelry, 
in downtown Los Angeles. Just three 
blocks away is First Methodist Church, 
where business me etings of the Assem- 
bly and most evening “popular” meet- 
ings will be, held. 

The Statler is on famed Wilshire 
Boulevard; and to the west about two 
miles on this thoroughfare is Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, one of the two 
host churches to the Assembly and site 
of the Pre-Assembly Conference, which 
opens May 17. 

The other host church is First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hollywood, some five 
miles from downtown Los Angeles, It 
may be reached in just a matter of min- 
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General Assembly business meetings will 
be held in the First Methodist Church. 


utes over the new Hollywood Freeway. 
This church, with more than 6,000 mem- 
bers, is the denomination’s largest. 

In addition to Immanuel and Holly- 
wood First, Assembly visitors will find 
other large Presbyterian churches in 
Southern California, among them Glen- 
dale, Pasadena, and San Diego First. 

But large churches do not necessarily 
mark Presbyterianism in the “South- 
land.” (That's the name used for the 
Southern California area.) Los Angeles 
Presbytery, official host to the Assembly, 
has 164 (as of March 6) local congrega- 
tions in Los Angeles, Orange, and San 
Diego Counties, with a total membership 
of over 100,000. These are large, me- 
dium, and small congregations—a hypo- 
thetical “average” church would have 
around 600 members. 

Since 1945, fifty-one new churches 
have been-organized by the presbytery, 
and most of these are still below the 
“average” in point of membership. As- 
sembly-goers who wish to see some of 
these new churches will find the local 
hospitality committee eager to help 
them. 

In addition to the churches, a number 
of Presbyterian-related institutions in 
Southern California may be visited. Oc- 
cidental College, one of the forty-one 
colleges and universities adhering to 
standards set forth by our Board of 
Christian Education, is about six miles 
to the northeast and is coriveniently 
reached over the Pasadena Freeway. 
Here, on a secluded, 120-acre campus 
in the San Rafael Hills, 1,250 students 
are enrolled. Dr. Arthur G. Coons, Pres- 
byterian elder and active churchman, is 
president of this liberal-arts college. 

A delightful trip in the opposite direc- 
tion awaits the visitor who would like 
to inspect the Presbyterian conference 
grounds at Pacific Palisades, a year- 











God’s Man Alone, a drama based on life of John Knox, will be presented in the Hollywood Bowl (capacity 20,000) on May 24. 


round locale for camps and conferences. 
A leisurely drive out Wilshire Boulevard 
to the point where it meets the sea in 
Santa Monica, then three and a half 
miles north along the shore on Pacific 


Coast Highway to Sunset Boulevard, 
brings one near the conference grounds. 
Three or four hours should be allowed 
for the round trip from downtown. 
Other conference grounds are located 
at Big Bear Lake and Sky Forest, high 


in the San Bernardino Mountains. 


“CONFERENCE” 
GROUNDS 





Reached via a high-gear road, the 
grounds are a sight well worth the six 
or seven hours the round trip would in- 
volve. 

Two residences for retired Presby- 
terian ministers and missionaries are lo- 
cated near the city: Westminster Gar- 
dens (made possible through the 
$1,000,000 gift of a Chinese merchant 
who attended a Presbyterian mission 
school in his homeland as a boy) in 
Duarte, twenty miles east of Los An- 


Some 5,000 people, 1,000 adults and 4,000 boys and girls, will attend camps, confer- 
ences, and leadership-training schools during the summer at Pacific Palisades. 


geles; and Monte Vista Grove Homes, in 
Pasadena. 

Three neighborhood houses in the 
metropolitan area are operated by the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles with the 
Board of National Missions: Cleland 
House in East Los Angeles, Westminster 
Center in Bell Gardens, and La Casa de 
San Gabriel in San Gabriel. 

In addition to Presbyterian-related in- 
stitutions such as those listed, the visitor 
to Los Angeles will find many other 
points of interest. On Tuesday night, 
May 24, Hollywood Bowl will be the 
scene of a dramatic presentation taking 
the place of one of the Assembly’s “pop- 
ular’ meetings. Entitled God’s Man 
Alone and written by Helen Kromer, it 
is the story of John Knox; Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and the struggle for religious 
and political freedom in Scotland. In 
this bowl, First Presbyterian Church of 
Hollywood holds its annual Easter sun- 
rise service which usually draws a c 
pacity crowd of 20,000 worshipers. 

Anchored in man-made Los Angeles 
Harbor are likely to be ships from all 
corners of the globe. Los Angeles Me 
morial Coliseum, with a seating capacity 
of more than 102,000, is quite a sight- 
even when empty. Nearly as large, and ip 
a far more beautiful setting, is Pasadena’s 
Rose Bowl. 

The old Spanish mission at San Gab- 
riel, founded in 1771 by Fra Juniper 
Serra, still holds services regularly. The 
planetarium at Griffith Park presents 
sree shows. A hospitality committee 
will be on hand to help arrange trips to 
all these spots and many others. 
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The Church in Colombia: 
Permit Revoked 


In 1912, the Presbyterian Church in 
Colombia opened work in the east-cen- 
tral city of Bucaramanga, capital of the 
state of Santander del Sur and today 
Colombia’s seventh-largest city. At the 
present time, Presbyterians have a 
church with a membership of a hundred, 
a large Sunday school, young people’s 
society, men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions, and an active primary school. And 
they thought they were going to have 
anew church building until March 9. 

For several years, work in Bucara- 
manga has been handicapped somewhat 
by the fact that there was no decent 
sanctuary for worship—just a chapel 
used largely for the primary school. But 
under the enthusiastic leadership of 
missionary Paul Winn, a building fund 
was started several years ago. And this 
year there was enough money to build 
a modest, but handsome, small edifice. 
Plans were drawn up by a licensed 
Colombian architect and engineer. Ap- 
plication was made to the city of Bu- 
caramanga for a building permit. The 
plans were approved, a building tax of 
close to $400 was paid, and the permit 
was issued by the city. 

On March 3, the conservative Bu- 
caramanga newspaper El Deber (The 
Duty) featured a long editorial on the 
“Tower of Babel,” calling attention to 
the building plans of the Presbyterians 
and demanding that they be stopped. 
Said El Deber in part: “It appears to be 
a fact that one of the Protestant re- 
ligions in Bucaramanga is trying to give 
greater stability and direction to its 
proselytizing action by erecting a sump- 
tuous church consecrated to the worship 
of its beliefs and gods. The mere publi- 
cation of the news has provoked an ener- 
getic reaction on the part of the 
Catholics of the city who consider it 
neither prudent nor patriotic to permit 
such an ostention [sic]. . We will 
not. . . permit in this century and in 
these hours the erection of a monument 
that could be like the Tower of Babel, 
a point of summons for confusion of 
tongues and the dispersion of Catholics.” 

Jose C. Ayala, the pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Bucaramanga, re- 
ported on March 5: “The Roman Cath- 
olic clergy and the press have opened 
a tremendous campaign against us, an- 
nouncing that they will try, by all means, 
to block the construction. They have 
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launched attacks against us by radio. In 
all the schools, they have begun to col- 
lect signatures on a manifesto. . . .” 

And this was just the beginning. Big 
headlines hit the front pages of the news- 
papers. Roman Catholic bishop Anibal 
Munoz entered into the campaign 
against the building. Catholic Action of 
Bucaramanga, a militant anti-Protestant 
group, send a petition to General Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla, the president of 
Colombia, requesting that he order the 
cancellation of the building permit. Oth- 
er local petitions were collected. The 
Roman Church ordered a parade for 
Sunday, March 13, in which the clergy 
would march to the site of the new 
church to protest. 

On March 9, the mayor of Bucara- 
manga notified the resident Presbyterian 
missionary at Bucaramanga, the Rever- 
end J. Leslie Inglis of New Jersey, 
that the city was rescinding the building 
permit because its issuance had resulted 
in a “disturbance” of the public order. 

On March 10, the Bucaramanga news- 
paper El Frente (The Front) carried a 
three-column, front-page story with a 
large headline announcing the “people’s 
triumph” in the campaign against the 
Protestant building. The newspaper 
stated that the building had been post- 
poned “indefinitely.” The announcement 
that took up most of the newspaper story 
was a communique from Father Arias 
Delgado, vicar of the Diocese of Bu- 
caramanga, to the parish priests of the 
city, announcing the suspension of the 
license. Vicar Delgado also announced 
that the protest parade would be can- 
celled in favor of a Sunday mass in grati- 
tude for the prompt action of the civil 
authorities. 

Early this month, there were indi- 
cations the matter had not been settled. 
The Board of Foreign Missions disclosed 
negotiations were under way with the 
Colombian government which ultimately 
might bring a reversal of the decision. 


Dr. Evans Elected 


Foundation Director 

Mr. J. Howard Pew, president of the 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., this month announced that the 
Reverend Dr. Hugh dvan Evans, pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, and a former Moderator 
of the General Assembly, has been 
elected director of the foundation. 

Dr. Evans succeeds the late Frank M. 





Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans 


Totton, the foundation’s first director, 
who died last November, only six months 
after his election. 

Dr. Evans, in assuming Mr. Totton’s 
responsibilities, will be in charge of an 
agency which was chartered late in 1953 
to solicit, receive, and administer gifts 
and legacies nationally for the work of 
the Church. Formerly, the foundation 
had been known as the Trustees of the 
General Assembly, receiving its original 
charter in 1799. 

The cheice of Dr. Evans as director 
of the foundation resulted from his broad 
experience in the Church. In addition 
to serving as Moderator of the General 
Assembly, he has also been moderator 
of the Synod of Ohio. A member of the 
New Life Committee, Dr. Evans helped 
establish and promote the Church’s 
highly successful program of winning 
new members. He served as co-chairman 
of the Building Funds Commission, 
three-year project for raising $12,000,- 
000 to finance new churches and semi- 
nary buildings. 

National missions have always been 
one of his primary interests. Dr. Evans 
has been a member of the Board of 
National Missions and is now its presi- 
dent. In addition, he has served as chair- 
man of the Ohio Synod Committee on 
National Missions. He represented the 
Board of National Missions in a survey 
of Puerto Rico in 1946 and has made 
extensive visits to mission fields in a 
number of states. 
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Missionary Ernest Campbell (left) and chief elder (center) congratulate villagers 
of Gidr Pindi, Indian Punjab, on the opening of a new village medical-dispensary. 


Progress Through Priorities 


This spring, Chester Bowles revisited 
India, where he had been ambassador 
during 1951-53. Writing in the New 
York Times, he presented an optimistic 
report on the progress India is making 
on her deep-rooted economic problems. 
“. .. When we consider the distance she 
has come in the last few years, and 
particularly in the last two, there is solid 
reason for confidence.” Fears that Com- 
munism may sweep the country in the 
general elections next year are diminish- 
ing. 

Christianity is a fast-growing factor 
in Indian affairs—an estimated four hun- 
dred persons every day join the more 
than ten million Christians in India. The 
Presbyterian Priorities program places 
our foreign missions emphasis on India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, neighboring na- 
tions with similar problems. The follow- 
ing reports suggest how Priorities funds 
are helping Christians in those lands 
demonstrate to their countrymen that 
the way to the good community lies not 
in totalitarian tyranny but in the use 
of their own minds and muscles and the 
help of Almighty God. —Tue Eprrors 


Dispensary Started 


Gidr Pindi means, literally, “the vil- 
lage of jackals.” In a land of jungle grass 
and alkaline flats, of bootleggers and 
cattle thieves, Gidr Pindi has a group 
of village citizens of whom India can 
be proud. 

Our local padre, B. K. Mall, came to 
me (Ernest Campbell, director of Rural 
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Priorities) with a petition from the vil- 
lage elders. A meeting was arranged in 
the school courtyard. We exchanged 
formalities and Sikh greetings, a Punjabi 
pun and a joke; and all began to relax. 
The chairman, a turbaned Sikh with 
metal-rimmed spectacles, made the for- 
mal request for a dispensary and a doc- 
tor, and then the discussion began. To 
an outsider, it would have sounded like 
a fight. Punjabis like to wave their arms 
and shout. My position was that it was 
their decision and responsibility. They 
hoped, like canny farmers, to get as 
much as they could. Everyone enjoyed 
it. When the chairman rebutted a re- 
mark of mine, the elders tried to hide 
their pleasure. If I scored with an apt 
proverb, they were equally pleased. I 
remarked that if this was a good work, 
it was God’s work, and suggested that 
we ask his guidance. All agreed. 

The village elders offered to set aside 
a room in the school they themselves 
had built. There was heated but good- 
humored discussion on how much the 
village could pay for medicines and a 
doctor's salary. One of the elders sug- 
gested that we pray again. We did. 

A dispenser was sent by Rural Pri- 
orities, and the Ferozepore hospital sent 
medicines and equipment. Then began 
the search for a Christian doctor willing 
to live and work in “the village of jack- 
als.” The search lasted eight months, 
during which time, deputation after 
deputation came from the village asking, 
“When will the doctor come?” “The doc- 
tor must have a place to stay.” “We will 


build her a house.” First they showed 
their plans, then they built the ho 
the best in the village. “When the 
tor comes, let’s have a big opening,” 
said. 

There is another character in this 
story who needs to be introduced, He 
is the financial commissioner of 
Punjab, a public administrator ranki 
next to the governor—Mr. Anthony 
Fletcher, trained in England, a man with 
a real love for his people in the villages 

We asked him rather hesitantly if he 
would come and open the Gidr Ping 
dispensary. “I have to move to the 
ital in a week’s time,” he said, “but 
you can arrange the opening befor 
then, I will be only too glad to come? 

Within a week. That meant that the 
impossible would have to be done if th 
village were to be ready to entertain » 
august a personage. The chief elder a. 
rived, all business. “We will need a large 
tent-pavilion, some red carpet, some 
dishes, butter and jam from the city, 
flowers for garlands—we—TI must go back 
to the village right away.” He seemed 
prepared to fly. 

The tents were set up, the food was 
bought, the whole village was washed 
and scrubbed. Chairs, tables, benches 
came out of every conceivable corner, 
By nine o'clock the last evening, every- 
thing was ready, but the village elder 
were not satisfied. “We should do more. 
We have been talking about a village 
library and social center. Why don’t we 
make the decision right now, and ask 
Mr. Fletcher to lay the cornerstone?” 
The decision was passed unanimously. 
They had from 9 p.m. to 7 a.m. to dig 
a foundation and start ‘a wall, sweep 
the roads, erect the arch of welcome, 
and decorate the village with flags and 
streamers. 

I went to bed, as I had to make an 
early start to meet the commissioner. 

At midnight I heard a crash. What 
was it? Class barriers falling down, sec 
tarian differences flattening out, and pop- 
ular misconceptions about the fatalism 
and inertia of the East falling by the 
wayside. This was “Priorities,” a Chris- 
tian job for people who are God's own 
children. 


Church Built 


Katlui Kalan is famous im Kasur Dis- 
trict as the site of the once-powerful 
shrine of Mata Devi, Hindu goddess of 
smallpox. The day after partition from 
India took place, the image of Mata 
Devi was thrown by- Moslems into the 
deep pool where the pilgrims used to 
bathe. 

There are forty-six families in the 
Christian community at Katlui. Their 
mud houses are grouped around a huge 
poplar tree and the common well. There 
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Christian layman of Katlui Kalan, Pakistan, lays foundation for church building. 
Mud-and-dung bricks, hand-made, are the major building material in Asian villages. 


they gather to confer about community 
problems. This year, a former citizen who 
had been away in a progressive village 
in the canal colonies moved back and 
fired his friends and relatives with a 
desire to build a church. 

The only available site looked de- 
pressing enough, Huge piles of manure 
filled the depression near the poplar tree 
which had been given them by a Sikh 
for a place of worship. 

Ujager, the elder, spoke up: “The 
Moslem neighbors say they will help 
either with wood or with money.” 

Sadiq spoke up: “We have 12,000 
bricks on hand. Four of our young men 
are shaping bricks now, and they can 
make a thousand in a day.” 

One elder had seen a village church 
in the form of a cross. The congregation 
decided on a building forty feet long 
and twelve feet wide, the transcepts to 
project eight feet further. The founda- 
tion was laid. Moslem neighbors gave 
the Christians wheat_to sell, Rs. 39 in 
cash, and a tree for the lintels above the 
doors and windows. 

The walls went up to the top of the 
doors and then the work stopped. Then 
money ran out and dissent arose. 

But the rains were coming; if the 
people didn’t get busy, they would have 
to return the money advanced from 
Priorities funds for the roof, and then 
all their labor on the walls would be 
washed away in the fury of the monsoon. 

They rallied their forces and quickly 
settled their differences. They had very 
little cash, but they could give labor. 
Most of them had more time to spare 
than they knew how to use. In a few 
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days, twenty-five men were busy com- 
pleting the roof. 

Before the rains came, the roof was 
in place. 


Missionary Dispatched 


It was a tense hour as the little band 
of Christians gathered in their quiet 
church in Vengurla for the meeting. To 
the missionary as well as to the Indian 
pastor, rumors had come of secret dis- 
likes, unvoiced disapproval, even a 
coalition to work against the Math 
village-center project, the subject before 
the congregation. At Math, a village 
three miles from Vengurla, there wasn't 
a single Christian and the people were 
extremely poor. 

Work in this village demanded lead- 
ership of quality. The director had to be 
capable of giving agricultural advice to 
the farmers; of teaching the three R’s as 
well as the Bible; of operating a small 
medical dispensary; of using audio-visual 
material; of answering inquiries about 
Christianity; of maintaining a library; 
and, above all, of being a true friend to 
the village people. He had to know the 
people of the area—their habits, their 
customs, their language, their culture. 

It was a position that was almost im- 
possible to fill, and the only one who 
could handle the job was the pastor of 
the Vengurla Church itself. As much as 
all were opposed to taking a pastor away 
from a going church, no one else was 
available. It was little wonder that the 
church members were perturbed. 

Plans for the project had gone well. 
A house which was ideal for the center 


had been obtained at less rent than had 
been expected; supplies were laid in; 
plans were under way for the pastor to 
spend a few weeks at Allahabad to aug- 
ment his knowledge of church extension 
methods. But now everything depended 
on the decision of the congregation. 

Church business meetings in India 
are known for their lengthy discussions, 
heated arguments, frayed tempers. Even 
the most insignificant piece of business 
is not transacted without each one voic- 
ing his opinion at length. In the quiet of 
the evening, there was prayer asking 
God to direct this crucial decision. 

Half an hour after the meeting started, 
the congregation left the church, having 
voted unanimously to allow their pastor 
to leave them for a period of one to four 
years. A few quiet questions, answered 
ably by the session members, were fol- 
lowed by the vote which left everyone 
just a bit shaken with wonder. 

The session and members of the Ven- 
gurla Church not only gave their con- 
sent and approval to the project but 
pledged their help. The young people 
planned to take their bhajan band out 
for evenings of song, a form of entertain- 
ment dear to the hearts of Indian peo- 
ple. The. women voted to organize 
women’s groups, teaching villagers to 
sew and to keep their homes clean. Some 
of the men decided to introduce smoke- 
less chimneys for the home. A medical 
team from St. Luke’s Hospital promised 
to hold regular clinics every other week 
and help the pastor’s wife carry out her 
program of health education. The dis- 
trict workers and laymen voted to take 
turns in holding services and using 
audio-visual aid equipment. 

Vengurla Church, once established 
by missionaries, had become a congre- 
gation of missionaries. 
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Well-established Vengurla Church gave 
up its pastor to advance rural mission. 
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Synodieal -presidents Mrs. Wilbur C. Allen (center) of 
Canadian and Mrs. Amy Carl of Oklahoma discuss plans 
pastor Charlie Shedd, Picture at right 
shows pastors and former pastors of Okmulgee in merger. 


with Ponca City 


Race Relations: 
Two Synods Merge 

Last month, two Presbyterian synods 
met in the same town, Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa. The Synod of Canadian of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. met in the 
Mt. Olive Church, with the Reverend 
Samuel Mallard as host pastor. The Syn- 
od of Oklahoma, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., met in the First Church? with 
the Reverend Richard M. Archibald as 
host pastor. 

What unusual about these 
meetings? These groups met to vote 
themselves out of existence. The Synod 
of Canadian has been made up of the 
Negro Presbyterian churches of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, and southern 
Missouri. The Synod of Oklahoma has 
been made up of the white Presbyterian 
churches of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Both synods voted to present to the 
General Assembly a request to discon- 
tinue as separate synods and to become 
one new, integrated synod. While the 
Reverends James F. Henderson and Wil- 
liam F. Cannon were presenting the case 
for union to their fellow presbyters of 
Canadian Synod, the Reverend C. Ral- 
ston Smith was presenting the same 
case to the Synod of Oklahoma. Later, 
lunch was prepared by the women of 
the First Church and served to the 210 
people from both 
lunch, the two groups met for Hols 
Communion. The Sacrament was admin- 
istered by the two synod moderators, 
the Reverends Lewis Rogers and Wilbur 
C. Allen. 

This meeting brought the two synods 
together for their first joint gathering. 
At the session it was voted to bring to 
an end another racial judicatory, Choc- 
taw Presbytery, one of the seven pres- 
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synods. 
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byteries of the Synod of Oklahoma. By 
synod action, the recommendation was 
passed on to General Assembly that the 
new synod be divided into four pres- 
byteries. This recommendation, if car- 
ried out, will make the Choctaw Indian 
churches part of an interracial presby- 
tery. Realizing that the Choctaw work 
is quite different from the work in most 
other areas of the synod, a recommen- 
dation was passed suggesting the possi- 
bility of larger parishes or associations of 
Choctaw churches within a presbytery. 

In 1951, the Synod of Oklahoma, in 
considering the plan for regional synods, 
voted its willingness to join with the 
Synods of Canadian, Texas, and New 
Mexico. The same year, the Synod of 
Oklahoma overtured the General Assem- 
bly “to dissolve the Presbytery of Choc- 
taw and transfer its churches, ministers, 
licentiates, and candidates to the Pres- 
bytery of Muskogee” of this synod. The 
work done in 1955 is thus a result of sev- 
eral years of thought on the subject of 
race as it affects the judicatories of our 
Church. Final action, however, must be 
taken by the General Assembly. 


Church Union: 
Success in Lowell 

In Lowell, Massachusetts, two 
churches—one Presbyterian, the other 
Congregational—voted to unite. The ac- 
tion came as the result of fifteen months 
of negotiations between a joint commis- 
sion of the Eliot Union and First Presby- 
terian Churches. 

The Reverend Robert B. Shane, pastor 
of the new Eliot Presbyterian Church 
and former pastor of First Church, ex- 
plained that many of the questions and 
problems involved in uniting denomina- 
tions also face congregations contem- 


The Reverends (from left) Douglas Magers, Oklahom 
synod executive; Samuel Mallard, Mt. Olive Church: Lloyd 
Walter, Oklahoma stated clerk; William Starks, Canadian 
stated clerk; Richard Archibald, present First Church pastor, 
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plating union. Members of both churches 
needed considerable information on the 
doctrines of Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism as well as on the two 
forms of church government. Represent- 
atives of the Joint Commission on Uni- 
fication spent hours answering questions. 

Finally, both congregations  over- 
whelmingly adopted the following 
“Petition and Covenant Agreement, 
expressing the reasons why the two 
churches believed they should function 
together as a single body. 

“We, the undersigned persons, desire 
to be constituted as a church, to be 
known as the Eliot Presbyterian Church 
in Lowell, which church shall be a part 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and abiding by its 
Genstitution. 

“Acknowledging Jesus Christ to be our 
Savior and Lord and accepting the Holy 
Scriptures as our rule of faith and prac 
tice and recognizing the privilege and 
duty of uniting ourselves for Christian 
fellowship and the enjoyment of Chris- 
tian ordinances, the public worship of 
God, and the advancement of his King- 
dom in the world, we do now in the sight 
of God and invoking his blessing, sol- 
emnly covenant and agree with each 
other to associate ourselves to be a 
church of the Lord Jesus Christ as war- 
ranted by the Word of God. We agree 
to maintain the institutions of the gospel, 
to submit ourselves to the orderly ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the church, 
and to work together in brotherly love. 
And this we do depentling upon the aid 
of our Heavenly Father, who so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son 
for our salvation, and of Jesus Christ who 
hath redeemed us with his blood, and of 
the Holy Spirit, our Comforter and 
Guide.” 
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With AUTOETTE... 
a new birth of 
freedom 


Freedom to go wherever you wish—to the park, 
to church, or shopping—without help from 
others. Here’s the easiest-to-drive, most eco- 
nomical car ever designed. You'll learn to use 
the simple hand controls* in a few moments. 
Costs only pennies a day to operate. The elec- 
tric Cruise About is recharged overnight. 
Write your own “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence”... ask your Autoette dealer for a free 
trial, or mail coupon below for full information. 


Autoette electric cars—world’s lowest-cost transportation. 


*Foot controls optional at no extra cost. 



















































AUTOETTE 


World's Lowest-Cost 


Transportation 





Also available: four-passenger models, trucks, 
personnel cars and custom-built Autoettes for 
industrial use and the famous “Golfmobile”. 
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AUTOETTE Mifg., Inc. Dept. P-45 
730 West Esther, Long Beach 13, California 


(C0 Please send me brochure describing Autoette Cruise 
About [9 Autoette Golfmobile () Autoette Indus- 
trial Trucks (] I want a free demonstration 
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TOUGH OPPONENT at Ping-pong, Bart Leach takes on one of the boys at commu. 


nity center. Thursdays, he and boys play a basketball game at Salvation Army gym, 


CO-CAPTAIN of Penn basketball team, 
six-four Bart Leach is also top scorer. 


Homework for an Athlete 





What does a college star-athlete do 
with the time he has left after studying, 
attending classes and team practice, and 
participating in other college activities? 
For Bart Leach, high-scoring basket- 
baller of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, the answer is unique. Bart 

a contraction of Barton), who will enter 
Princeton Theological Seminary next 
fall, finds a large amount of time to help 


- 


his wife operate a community center. 

The twenty-one-year-old athlete first 
became interested in church activities 
in his hometown, Fairhaven, Massa- 
chusetts, where he attended the Uni- 
tarian church. In school, his grades were 
better than average, and he starred on 
the school’s teams—baseball, football, 
and, of course, basketball. Prior to grad- 
uation, Bart became convinced he 


MRS. BART LEACH reads a story to circle of children at center which she directs. 
Bart (listening) helps as he can, but says, “I don’t know how she keeps it up.” 
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wanted to enter the Presbyterian min- 
istry. He considered enrolling at Dart- 
mouth College, which was founded by 
one of his ancestors. His decision, how- 
ever, was for Penn. 

After arriving in Philadelphia, Bart 
attended various churches, eventually 
becoming a member of the Woodland 
Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
Stanley Kieh] Gambell, pastor), located 
near the campus. He met, and last Sep- 
tember married, pretty, blend Ruth 
Smith, a sociology major at Penn. 

Ruth became the director of the Cen- 
tral North Broad Community Center, 
which is quartered in the manse of the 
old Central North Broad Street Presby- 
terian Church. Two national mission- 
aries assist her one day each week in 
maintaining a schedule which includes 
a morning nursery-school; Bible study; 
handicraft; language study; and recrea- 
tion programs. The center serves about 
200 children and adults in a predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic community of 
rooming houses and small homes. 

Bart, in addition to helping with 
Ruth’s phase of the program, takes 
charge of the center’s athletic activities. 
One night a week, he,takes a group of 
youngsters to a Salvation Army gym 
nearby for an informal game and at the 
center plays table tennis with the boys. 

When Bart enters seminary, Ruth 
plans to remain at the center; and, as 
time permits, he will continue to help 
her as “unofficial instructor.” 
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The Church and Gambling: 
How Michigan Beat Bingo 





In the capitals of half a dozen eastern 
sates, legislators are currently debating 
the merits of legalizing bingo and related 
lotteries for charitable purposes. Prin- 
cipal opposition to the proposals has 
come from Protestants, who believe 
churches and charities should be sup- 

rted by free-will gifts, not by gam- 
bling. When the question comes to a 
vote (state constitutions generally re- 
quire referendums), opponents of legal- 
jzed bingo need more than the votes of 
Protestants to assure defeat. 


Last November, Michigan church 
people rallied sufficient public support 
to defeat such a constitutional amend- 
ment by 41,000 votes. Since the victory, 
letters from out-of-state have been re- 
ceived daily by the office of the Michigan 
Committee Opposed to Legalized Lot- 
teries. After congratulating the com- 
mittee on its results, writers have gone on 
to inquire about methods they could 
employ to effect similar results. To the 
executive secretary, the Reverend Dean 
A. Mordhorst, pastor of the Palmer Park 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit, has fallen 
the job of giving as much assistance as 
possible from his experience. Last month, 
in an effort to help defeat bingo pro- 
posals in other states, Mr. Mordhorst 
issued an informative report. 

Early last September, the Detroit 
Council of Churches encouraged lay- 
men to form an educational corporation, 
the Michigan Committee Opposed to 
Legalized Lotteries. While including 
Protestant businessmen and Jewish lead- 
ers, the committee also had represent- 
atives from the Detroit and Michigan 
Councils of Churches. The committee 
chose Mr. Mordhorst as executive secre- 
tary, and his congregation generously 
relieved him of pastoral duties, except 
for preaching, during-the campaign. 


First need of the committee was for 
operating funds. Initial aid came frem 
businessmen who contributed $5,000 to- 
ward a budget that eventually grew 
to $18,000. Meanwhile, the probingo 
group, the Michigan Association of Non- 
Profit Charitable Organizations, an- 
nounced a fund-raising drive, the goal 
of which was $50,000. They had already 
spent an estimated $10,000 to $15,000 
in obtaining the 326,000 signatures 
necessary to place the bingo question on 
the ballot. 

With the first donations, the executive 
secretary designed a basic pamphlet 
containing straight-forward economic 
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and political arguments against bingo. 
He believed that an appeal on moral 
grounds to nonchurch people would not 
be as effective as simple statements con- 
cerning the abuse and corruption that 
follows legalizing charity gambling. 


News interest favoring the antibingo 
forces was developed through a series 
of meetings in cities and towns through- 
out Michigan. Where possible, sponsors 
signed up outside authorities to speak. 
Always the local committee made certain 
newspapers knew of the event in ad- 
vance so they could both give it a notice 
and have it adequately “covered.” High 
point of this phase of*the campaign oc- 
curred at a luncheon in Detroit at which 
Morris Ploscowe, who edited the Ke- 
fauver crime-investigation reports, was 
the speaker. 

Throughout the campaign, the com- 
mittee sought the favor of the large news- 
papers, the object being that if they 
didn’t support the antibingo stand edi- 
torially, they at least would be neutral. 
In Detroit, two newspapers privately 
probingo assumed editorial neutrality. 
One paper supported the committee. 


The voting over, the committee set 
about analyzing its victory. Primarily, 
bingo was defeated because enough 
church people cared and added weight 
to their convictions by investing hours of 
work. Daily at Palmer Park Church, for 
example, women came from various 
parts of Detroit to fold and stuff letters 
in envelopes and to handle the distribu- 
tion of stickers, slogans for car bumpers, 
and ceiling-high stacks of pamphlets. On 
election day, thousands of Protestants 
took up stations from dawn to dusk at 
polling places to distribute material. The 
effectiveness of this Strategy has been 
demonstrated by a study of precincts 
which were covered by antibingo people 
and those which were not. Flint, which 
had the best election-day organization, 
also had the largest antibingo vote. 


Mr. Mordhorst gives particular credit 
to councils of churches. These, he says, 
served as strong centralizing agencies 
for Protestants of all denominations who 
wanted to work for bingo’s defeat. 

Several days after the victory, the 
committee had a pleasant surprise: Out 
of its $18,000 budget, there remained 
more than a thousand dollars which it 
returned to the Detroit and Michigan 
Councils of Churches to be used to help 
defeat any future bingo legislation. 
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a guaranteed lifetime income and at the 
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National and Foreign Missions and Chris- 
tian Education. 


Payments up to 7% depending upon 
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Church, under the supervision of the in- 
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Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Beautiful mementos—9” or 10” plates 
that feature a permanently fired picture 
of your church, school or hospital. Your 
choice of colors, border designs and 23 
Kt. Gold decoration. Historical data on 
backs at no extra charge. Write for sample 
plates and illustrated literature. 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: ? 
One hundredth. First Presbyteg 
Church, Hicksville, Ohio (the Reve 
Robert H. Bates, pastor). 
Eighty-fifth. The Presbyterian Chu 
Spencer, Indiana (the Reverend Vig 
L. Raphael, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas (the Reverend Paul C. 
pastor). 

Fiftieth. La Jolla Presbyterian Chur 
La Jolla, California (the Reverend 
ert W. McClellan, pastor). 

The Cottonwood Presbyterian Ch 
LaMoure, North Dakota (the Revere 
R. D. Saunders, pastor). 


Wi r 
Johns 


DEDICATIONS: 

Third Presbyterian Church. Sion 
City, Iowa (the Reverend Harris 
Hilscher, pastor), of a new church. 

Hope Presbyterian Church, Richfield 
Minnesota (the Reverend Edwin i 
Roberts, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Craig, Mi 
souri (the Reverend Charles E. Good 
man, Jr.), of a new building. 

The Mendon Presbyterian Chur 
Mendon, New York (the Reveren 
Frank W. Twitchell, pastor, of a ne 
education building. 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Lake 
wood, Ohio (the Reverend J. Harold 
Gwynne, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Elk City, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Albert E¢ 
mund Gregg, pastor), of a Christias 
education building. 

Emmanuel Presbyterian Church, Spe 
kane, Washington (the Reverend Rich 
ard C. Redfield, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, DePere, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Robert A 
Polland, pastor), of a new manse. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

The Presbyterian Church of Pacific 
Palisades, California (the Reverend B 
F. Janes, pastor), for a new chapel. 

The Garden City Presbyterian Church, 
Garden City, Michigan (the Reverend 
R. R. Rives, pastor), for an addition. 

Oak Manor Presbyterian Chapel 
Niles, Michigan (Joseph D. Stanley, 
student pastor), for a new church. 

The New Waterford Presbyterian 
Church, New Waterford. Ohio (the 
Reverend George W. Ramsey, pastor), 
for a new Christian education building 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Austin, Minnesota (the Reverend Ly» 
don Schendel, pastor), of a new church. 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, Flor 
ham Park, New Jersey (the Reverend 
D. G. Burt, pastor), of a new church. 
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@ “Mrs. America—1955” a Presbyterian. 
The honor of being chosen “Mrs. Amer- 
ica” is one not easily earned, as this 
year’s winner, Mrs. Madison Mansfield 
(Wanda) Jennings, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
can verify. The award is given on the 
basis of appearance, personality, and 
homemaking abilities; the winner is 
chosen from competitors in the United 
States and Canada who have won top 
honors in their home states and prov- 
inces. 

As “Mrs. Missouri,” Mrs. Jennings and 
her family—husband and nine-year-old 
son Michael—received a plane trip to 
Florida. There she competed for the title 
of “Mrs. America—1955.” As a result of 
winning that title, the Jennings recently 
enjoyed a plane trip to several countries 
in Europe. 

“Mrs. America—1955” and her hus- 
band are members of the Giddings-Boyle 
Presbyterian Church in St. Louis (the 
Reverend A. J. Niebruegge, pastor). 
Mr. Jennings is an elder and assistant 
Sunday-school teacher. Both he and his 
wife sing in the choir, and Michael at- 
tends Sunday school regularly. 


® Unique bequest. The Board of For- 
eign Missions, Presbyterian Church 
US.A., was recently the recipient of a 
bequest from the late Mrs. Emma Ayars, 
a former member of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Wenatchee, Washington 
the Reverend Sheldon O. Price, pas- 
tor). The bequest consists of 1,760 acres 
of wheatland in Lincoln County, Wash- 
ington, and is appraised at $310,250. 
In 1953, the income from the acreage 
amounted to approximately $20,000. 
Friends and neighbors of Mrs. Ayars 
knew little of her affairs. She was fond 
of travel and made her last trip around 
the world six years ago, when she was 
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Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Jennings and son, Michael, leave for Florida. 


eighty-five. For the last two-and-one- 
half years of her life, she resided in a 
rest home in East Wenatchee. 

Among other beneficiaries of Mrs. 
Ayars’ will are three hospitals located in 
Wenatchee, Seattle, and Spokane. The 
remainder of the half-million-dollar 
estate will go to a school in Kentucky, 
which is believed to have been started 
to evangelize the Hatfields and the 
McCoys. 


@ Non-Presbyterian services explained. 
For the third year, in an effort to pro- 
mote interdenominational understand- 
ing, members of the Barre Center Pres- 
byterian Church, R.D., Albion, New 
York (the Reverend Hugh Outterson, 
pastor), were hosts to leaders in other 
denominations. This month, a Salvation 
Army captain and members conducted 
and explained a Salvation Army service. 
The history and organizational structure 
of the army, which is celebrating its 
seventy-fifth year in the U.S.A., was also 
explained. Last year, an Episcopal rector 
and choir conducted the service; and the 
year previous, the pastor and members 
of a Lutheran church were invited as 
guests. 


@ Fifty-year elderships noted. Two 
men who have served their churches as 
elders for fifty consecutive years were 
honored this month. At a morning serv- 
ice, Mr. C. S. Lemmon, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, Iowa 
(the Reverend Wm. J. Grossheim, pas- 
tor), received an honorary membership 
in the Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Mr. Everett 
Crow, of the Presbyterian Church of 
Corwin, Kansas (Mr. Robert Farrow, 
student supply), was feted at a dinner 
held in the church. 
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great best seller 


AMan Called Peter 


The inspiring biography 
of a great man of God. 
Read the book, see 
the movie. 


At all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc.: 
New York 36 
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READ THE 
BIBLE 


By Chester Warren Quimby 
Nostalgic . . . good humored . . . 
over-flowing with practical sugges- 
tions on how to read, understand 
and enjoy the Bible. 


25c a copy, 6 for $1.00, postpaid 


Che Uhysr vom 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
v 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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chaplaincy work in children's institutions. Mature or- 
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1025 E. Forest Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigon. 
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A Dramatic Old Testament 
Story Vividly Re-told 


Maid of Israel 


by Tolbert R. Ingram 
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There’s Nobody in Here But 





Us Christians, Boss 





By Rosert 


| (Pune 1955 General Assembly will meet 
in Los Angeles less than a month 
| hence. One may make two predictions 
about the proceedings of the Assembly. 
First, the commissioners will vote unani- 
/mously for “a nonsegregated Church in 
|a nonsegregated society.” Second, two 
|or four or six speakers will each tell an 
|anecdote about a person who will be 
described as a “colored preacher.” We 
| will be present at the Assembly, and we 
| hope that every time such a so-called 
|joke is told, it will be received in the 
stony silence it deserves. 

Attendance at more than a hundred 
Presbyterian gatherings has qualified us 
to comment on the sociological charac- 
| teristics of the American Negro. We 
| have obtained our information from the 
| anecdotes which enliven the utterances 
of some wits who somehow get posses- 
sion of the microphone wherever Chris- 
tians assemble. Here are our conclusions: 

American Negroes are of four kinds. 
One, those who keep chickens for a liv- 
ing. Two, those who steal the chickens 
of those who keep them. Three, illiterate 
ministers who preach on nothing but the 
Ten Commandments. Four, church 

| members who do nothing but break the 
Ten Commandments. 

No Negro ever says I am or I'm. He 
always says I’se. He invariably addresses 
a person of lighter skin as boss. Negroes 
are capable of supersonic speed on foot, 
but they do not call upon this faculty 
except upon those frequent occasions 
when they are present in graveyards and 
see apparitions. 

We were seated across the table from 
a certain gentleman at a Presbyterian 
dinner meeting last month. We were 
forced to conclude that he was a “col- 
ored preacher,” for two reasons. One, 
he was a member of the Negro race. 
Two, he was an ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. As a sociological spec- 
imen, he was a keen disappointment. He 
knew nothing of chicken-raising. He 
used perfect grammar. His accent was 
almost exactly like our own, save for the 
fact that we grew up in the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania and still pronounce some 
words with Irish-Welsh-German-Polish 
overtones. 

After dinner, a distinguished Ameri- 
can was called upon to speak. Four of 


|his thirty-one anecdotes were Negro- 


dialect stories. We were embarrassed. 
The gentleman across the table was em- 
barrassed. We contemplated slinking 
away but decided to meet the matter 
head on by commenting that the anec- 
dotes were ill-chosen. Our tablemate 


H. HEINZE 


responded by saying that he and other 
were both fed up and infuriated with 
this brand of humor. He concluded 
however, by saying, “We're used to it’ 
He did not, by the way, address us a 
boss. 

These anecdotes are always told by 
unthinking, never by willful persons. | 
seems to us that they are making two 
mistakes, not one. The first mistake is the 
obvious degrading of other human be. 
ings, specifically the Negroes in their 
audience. The second mistake is in think 
ing that these stories are funny. They 
rely for their amusement, not upon ap 
incongruous situation with a_ surprise 
ending, but upon the alleged skill of the 
orator in talking the way a whole group 
of people is supposed to talk. 

In defense of the Negro-dialect story, 
it has been pointed out that people tel 
stories about Swedes, and nobody, in 
cluding the Swedes, gets sore about it 
It seems to us that the Swedish storie 
are like the Negro stories in that they 
aren't very funny either, and vastly u- 
like the Negro stories in every other 
respect. As to their not being funny, we 
have always rebelled against the notion 
that there was something hilarious about 
saying I yumped instead of I jumped. 

Moreover, for purposes of valid con- 
parison, we must note certain things 
about American citizens of Swedish ex- 
traction. No railroad has separate cars 
for Swedes. No school district has sep- 
arate buildings for Swedes. No hotel 
restricts its clientele to non-Swedish per- 
sons. No great Civil War was fought to 
free the Swedes from bondage. No de- 
bate was ever held before the Supreme 
Court on the rights of Swedes. 

One Presbyterian leader who has 
seen events come and events go tells us 
that things are getting better, rather 
than worse, as to dialect anecdotes. He 
says that time was when almost all 
speakers told “colored preacher” stories 
at General Assemblies. Then, says he, 
the speakers began to wise up and edit 
these stories out of their speeches. The 
next phase, however, was the worst of 
all: Those few Negro commissioners 
who spoke began to feel called upon to 
tell Negro-dialect stories themselves, to 
prove that they were good fellows. This, 
we submit, is degradation compounded. 

Since nonsegregation in our churches 
seems to be little more than a pious, 
distant hope, it seems to us that the least 
one can do is lay off these jokes. One 
may think he is above making racial 
distinctions; but don’t forget, nobody 
ever asks, “Did vou hear the one about 
the white preacher?” 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





UR most depressing item may as well 

be reported first and shoved out of 
the way. Jack Webb and his Dragnet 
organization have entered into the mer- 
chandising field. It won’t be long before 
any red-blooded American youngster 
can own a Dragnet police kit, model 
crime laboratory, squad car, service re- 
volver, or Dragnet’s series of books. 


Four Great Churches is the title of a 
colorful new filmstrip produced by Life 
magazine. The seventy-five frames in 
the films conserve the artistic presenta- 
tion of a feature that reproduced the 
beauty of European churches. Among 
them is the church at Ulm, Germany, 
which was once Roman Catholic and is 
now Lutheran, and Wells Cathedral in 
England. Splendid technical care has 
been given to the pictures and discus- 
sion guides. Cost of the filmstrip is six 
dollars. 


Criticism of violence in Hollywood 
movies has come from a serious source. 
Film censors of Far Eastern nations have 
voiced strong objection to the dramatic 
mayhem in U.S. features. Their concern 
is that the brutality may be copied by 
restless native populations, and in the 
case of Burma in particular, by teen-age 
toughs. Complaints also come from 
India, Indonesia, New Zealand, and 
Australia. 


Frugal program chairmen will be in- 
terested in the listing “Movies For 
Meetings Available for Free Loan” as 
distributed by Associated Films, Inc., 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago. 


Commercially produced films of the 
nonreligious type have evidently found 
some usefulness among churches. A sur- 
vey made in New Haven reports that 
out of a total of. 538 motion-picture 
titles shown in the city’s Protestant 
churches during one year, 244 were not 
religious at all. The survey, conducted 
by Yale University Divinity School per- 
sonnel, fails to show evidence of much 
careful planning in the choice of titles 
that the churches exhibited. 


This month’s award for lofty dialogue 
goes to the motion picture Tight Spot. 
She asks: “Is that blood?” 


dreds of thousands into an ambitious 
broadcasting undertaking. According to 
the Reverend Paul M. Stevens, who di- 
rects their program, the Baptists will 
(1) build a modern radio-television city 
in Fort Worth; (2) produce twenty-six 
color-TV films in a series to be known 
as This Is the Answer; (3) distribute 
tried and proven scripts for live TV 
shows on local stations; (4) put The 
Baptist Hour on more than 400 radio 
network outlets. 


Authorities have cracked down, as 
indeed they should, on the bait adver- 
tising so generally permitted on tele- 
vision. Through these commercials, a 
fraudulent advertiser can lead a tele- 
viewer to send in for misrepresented 
products. Most frequently mentioned 
violators are the sewing-machine sales- 
men who offer a bargain-price machine, 
deliver it to the home, and then “dis- 
cover” that the machine is faulty and 
attempt to move the customer into pur- 
chasing another at a much higher price. 
Belatedly, a group of twenty-four broad- 
casting stations in the New York area 
have drawn up an agreement of stand- 
ards outlawing some of the dishonesty 
in commercials. 


The National Council of Churches 
has toted up the score on a very full 
year of achievement in broadcasting. 
Under its sponsorship, a whopping 
58,400 single-broadcast units could be 
counted. And audience response was 
impressive: 2,741,000 pieces of litera- 
ture were distributed to listeners who 
wrote for sermons and other religious 
materials. National Council educators 
have also produced an impressive series 
of filmstrip kits. One featuring leader- 
ship education includes ten films and 
records and sells at $94.50. Another 
with seven filmstrips and records fea- 
tures Christian education of, youth 
($65.00 the set); and still another on 
children and the church has six film- 
strips with recordings selling at $49.50. 
A fourth kit features the family in four 
films and accompanying records at the 
price of $35.00. Additional information 
about the kits is found in Vanguard— 
Local Church Activities, available free 
from the Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa. 


Best recent sign that radio has not 
died is the NBC series Biographies in 
Sound each Sunday evening. Fascinating 
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LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


® World Friendship Reading List. 


A list of current books, graded 
for the various age-groups, de- 
signed as a guide for general 
reading in the field of the world 
outreach of the Christian 
Church. Free. 


@ The Employed Mother. An ex- 


ploration of the problems as well 
as the opportunities of the work- 
ing mother, together with sug- 
gestions of ways she can meet 
both as a Christian woman. 5c. 


National Missions Sunday, June 
12. Free materials are available 
for this observance in the church 
service or church school: bul- 
letin covers; bulletin inserts (if a 
church uses its own bulletins) ; 
small, illustrated folders for chil- 
dren; National Missions offering 
envelopes. 


Brother Lawrence. For two and 
a half centuries, Brother Law- 
rence’s letters and conversations 
on the practice of the presence 
of God have helped Christians 
sense their nearness to Him in 
the affairs of daily living. The 
warmth and beautiful simplicity 
of this devotional classic make 
it a favorite for new and mature 
Christians. 48 pages, 5c. 


Why I Tithe, by Alvin Dark. 
This outstanding statement on 
tithing is written by the famous 
shortstop of the New York Gi- 
ants. Free. 


Annual Announcement, Friend- 
ship Press. “The Christian Mis- 
sion in a Revolutionary World” 
and “Indian Americans” will 
soon become familiar phrases in 
churches throughout the United 
States, for these are the 1955-56 
mission-study themes of twen- 
ty-eight major denominations. 
Books, maps, and plays for adults, 
young people, and children are 
described in this leaflet. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Tl. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


intimate anecdotes on such folk as Win- 
ston Churchill, Carl Sandburg, Bernard 
Shaw, and Leo Durocher have been 
presented. How’s that for variety? 

- —J. C. Wynn 


He replies: “Two bullets through the 
chest, ma’am. Just routine.” 











Southern Baptists are pouring hun- 
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THE FAMILIAR 
STRANGER 


(Continued from page 13) 


Royal Air Force. He gave as his reason 
the fact that he could not bear watch- 
ing the bombs smashing English houses, 
breaking up English homes, and destroy- 
ing English lives. Well, there is another 
war on, and too many are standing apart 
from it. Perhaps if we could see the way 
it is destroying American homes in the 
divorce court, wrecking young lives in 
the slums, and debauching America’s 
youth in a hundred ways, we would not 
be able to stand aside, either. 

Even more surely than bombs destroy, 
sin destroys. Is that mere ministerial 
mumbo-jumbo? No, it is stark, grim 
reality; as a trip through the V. D. ward 
of any hospital or through the deep 
slums of any city will convince you. 
There is a war on—a bitter, desperate, 
long-lived, relentless war. A war be- 
tween right and wrong, between good 
and evil, between God and -anti-God. 
Where do you stand? 

Talk about a challenge! Where is 
there a challenge like it? To stand for the 
right; to align oneself with Almighty 
God; to march under the command of 
Christ; to be a part of the solution rather 
than a part of the problem; to bring 
peace, encouragement, and strength, and 
the glad good news that God has come 
to redeem and to make life over again. 

Finally, we come to the third objec- 
tion: that Christianity is a restricted and 
negative way of life. 

We live at a time when the emphasis 
is on freedom. The man of today does 
not want any restrictions on his life. “I 
shall not become a Christian,” he says, 
“because it is a negative life. It is a series 
of prohibitions, a life full of “thou-shalt- 
nots,” and I just won't have my life 
shackled and inhibited by a thousand 
ancient restraints.” 

Let this be crystal clear: The essence 
of the Christian gospel is anything but 
negative. You may have heard it pro- 
claimed otherwise but, in the words of 
Gershwin’s little song, “it ain’t neces- 
sarily so.” No amount of negations will 
make you Christian. All the minuses in 
the world can never add up to the kind 
of plus living that Jesus demands. You 
can take out of your life a half a hun- 
dred things that people tell you are 
wrong and it will not make you a Chris- 
tian—it will merely make you empty. 

Jesus did not come to restrict and to 
bind, but to free—and “whom the Son 
sets free is free indeed.” He added up 
the “thou-shalt-nots” of the Decalogue 
and the total was positive, not negative: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart . . . and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” That is the gospel. Not re- 
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stricted living, not negative prohibitions, 
but warm, positive living. 

There is altogether too much careless 
talk about freedom. There has been a 
strong emphasis on self-expression (Arch- 
bishop William Temple felt that any 
artist who insisted on expressing his self 
ought to see to it that he had a self worth 
expressing); and in seeing one neces- 
sary side of the picture, we have failed 
to remember the other. Self-expression 
may be necessary for the full-flowered 
life but so is discipline. One recalls how 
in art school it was pointed out that a 
painting is great not only because of 
what it includes but also because of 
what it leaves out. 

Life demands certain restrictions. We 
cannot say “yes” to certain things in life 





General Assembly 


On the Air 


Town Hall of the Air—originating 
from General Assembly headquarters 
in First Methodist Church at Los An- 
geles on Sunday, May 22. ABC radio 
network, 


Church of the Air—Ralph W. Lloyd 
will be speaker on Sunday, May 22. 
CBS radio network. 


Let There Be Light—Week of May 
16—a drama of the work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be carried on 280 
stations across America. 

Week of May 23—special Whitsunday 
program dramatizing the meaning of 
Pentecost. On 280 radio stations 
across America. 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 











unless we are ready to say “no” to other 
things. Those who want to say “yes” to 
a sylphlike figure know they can do so 
only by saying “no” to starchy desserts 
and sweets. Young people must say “no” 
to lazy, adventurous evenings or they 
cannot say “yes” to passing grades in 
their examinations. Young ladies cannot 
say “yes” to that new spring outfit unless 
they say “no” to a number of little pur- 
chases they would like to make. Life 
demands certain restrictions and there is 
no freedom except in conformity to law. 
As Harry Emerson Fosdick has pointed 
out, take away the stop-light system from 
the main intersection of the city; and 
you do not get freedom, you get chaos. 

It is a fact that none of us is free. We 
say, “This is a free country; therefore, 
I can do as I please.” The statement is 


correct, but the conclusion is not. This 
is a free country but you cannot clo as 
you please. If anyone thinks that because 
he is free, he is free to do as he pleases, 
let him speed down the main street of 
any city at seventy miles per hour and 
see how long he remains free. Feel free 
to help yourself from the cash drawer at 
the bank, and you will soon find that your 
freedom is limited. The simple fact is 
that we are not free to do as we please; 
we are only free within the laws of our 
being or our society. A fish is not free 
to live on the land. A bird is not free 
to live under water. Without special 
equipment, a man is not free to live on 
the surface of the moon. We are free 
within certain restrictions, but the re- 
strictions are for our good. 

There are some who argue that the 
Christian faith circumscribes a life. Cer- 
tainly there are restrictions in the Chris. 
tian life, but thev are the restrictions of 
love. They are designed for our advan- 
tage, not to narrow life’s borders. Two 
boys of the same age live in the same 
city. One lives in the residential section 
in a home characterized by parental love 
and care. The other boy lives “on the 
other side of the tracks” in a_ broken 
home. His mother is a slatternly woman 
with no concern except for her own con* 
venience. As night falls, the first boy is 
sent off to bed. He chafes under the re- 
striction and grumbles as he goes. The 
other boy is free to run the streets as he 
wishes. Which of the two boys is “free” 
to grow up to a good and useful adult- 
hood—the boy who is restricted by the 
love of his parents or the waif who slips 
down the grimy back stairs of the tene- 
ment where he lives to roam the dark 
streets and alleys through the night? 

Jesus said, “Take my yoke upon you.” 
That sounds confining and we draw 
back. But he goes on to say, “For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
There are restrictions in the Christian 
life, but it is a happy bondage. It is some- 
thing akin to marriage. The marriage 
ceremony speaks of “the bonds of holy 
matrimony, and the word is appropri- 
ate. A married man is not free. But go 
to a happily married man and offer him 
his freedom. He is not interested. He 
doesn’t want to date other women. He 
is perfectly happy to be restricted to one 
woman and one home. Indeed, he real- 
izes that it is in this restriction that he 
is able to bring his life to fulfillment. 
It is a happy bondage, as is the Christian 
life. 

Then let us bring this radiant faith 
out of the shadows., Let us become 
acquainted anew with Jesus, and _ this 
time let us see him as he really is. Per- 
haps, if we can shake off some of our 
misconceptions, we too will run with 
something of the breathless excitement 
of Andrew to cry, “We have found him! 
We have found him... !” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


BARNEY AND THE SHOOTIN’ IRON 


It was barefoot weather in the back 
country, and hardly the time to be 
thinking of a coonskin hat. But that’s 
exactly what was in Barney Willet’s 
mind. He’d get himself a coon today in 
the woods, and his ma would make its 
skin into one of those hats with the tail 
hanging down. It would be right fine for 
school next winter. 

Now, as he strode along the path, 
with his dog Clarabelle trotting ahead, 
he was proudly conscious of the gun 
he was carrying. It was an old rifle given 
him when his father had bought a new 
one. It wasn’t very good, but by long 
practice, shooting at tin cans, Barney 
had learned to hit the target most every 
time. Today was his first trip into the 
woods with the gun. He smiled—he’d 
show folks that he was as good a hunter 
as anyone else on the mountain. 

He had often seen raccoon tracks in 
the sand along Piney Creek; so heading 
that way, he took the path that led down 
the slope past old Granny Mickle’s place. 
From the high branches of a hickory 
came the chatter of a squirrel. Clara- 
belle paused to look up. 

“That’s no coon,” Barney chided her. 
“But just the same—” He spotted the 
little animal among the leaves, and he 
had a vision of squirrel pie baking in his 
mother’s oven. He raised his gun—then 
he lowered it. 

“One bitty squirrel won't make a pie,” 
he explained to Clarabelle. “No use to 
waste the shot.” 

A little farther on, he came to Granny 
Mickle’s cabin. The old lady was sitting 
on the porch, as she stripped elderberries 
from their stems. 

“Hello, Granny,” Barney greeted. 
“Are you fixin’ to- make some jelly?” 

“"Deed, yes,” said Granny, “if the 
leak in my old boilin’ pot don’t spread 
too big.” 

“Ma would lend you hers,” Barney 
said. 

“No need t’ bother, thanks. Your ma 
feelin’ better now?” 

“She’s pretty good. And we're sure 
thankful for your helpin’ out when she 
was bad sick.” 

“Pshaw, ‘tweren’t nothin— Goin’ 
huntin’, are you? I heard how you've 
been practicin’. Reckon you'll be a good 
hunter like your pa, and he’s near the 
best hereabouts.” 

“Tll sure enough try,” Barney said. 

He went on, past Granny’s little gar- 
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den patch, then cut through the woods 
to Piney Creek. There were fresh coon 
tracks in the sand. Clarabelle caught 
the scent right away and, baying in her 
clear, loud voice, she was off across the 
creek and up the opposite slope. Barney 
followed, his heart beating fast. They 
didn’t have to go far. Up on the ridge, 


on a branch of a gum tree, crouched 
the raccoon. It looked down with bright, 
frightened eyes at the leaping dog. 

“Ought to be easy to hit,” Barney 
thought. “He’s a lot bigger than a tin 
soup-can.” 

He raised his rifle and took careful 
aim. Then slowly—as he had done when 
he had the squirrel in his sights—he 
lowered the gun. “Come on, Clarabelle,” 
he said. “No sense shootin’ down a poor 
critter like that. Guess he isn’t harmin’ 
anyone hereabouts.” 

But Clarabelle refused to leave the 
tree. 

“Okay, then,” Barney told her, “you 
can come home alone, soon’s you're all 
wore out. Be seein’ you.” 

As Barney started back, he had an 
idea. Instead of going home, he’d go 
down the ridge to Spruceville. He'd go 
to the general store and— 

Grinning, he turned around and 
headed for the nearby town. Ten min- 
utes later, he stood looking into the 
store window. On display, amid a great 
jumble of things, were some coonskin 
hats. Barney went inside. 

“How much are the coonskin hats 
in your window?” he asked the clerk. 

“Dollar-fifty,” the clerk answered. 
“Reckon you'd take a medium size.” 

“I don’t have any money,” said Bar- 
ney, “but could I trade you my gun for 
some? It’s awfully old, but it still shoots.” 

“Maybe.” The clerk examined the 
rifle. “It’s sure a beat-up old shootin’ 
iron,” he said, “but I'll give you six 
dollars for it.” 

“Gee, that'll be okay.” Barney went 
to the window and reached for a coon- 
skin hat. Suddenly it made him think 
of the small, frightened animal in the 
tree—and he didn’t want it. 

“I think I'd rather buy one of your 
regular caps,” he told the clerk. “A red 
one with earflaps for next winter. And— 
and old Granny Mickle would like a big 
boilin’ pot for makin’ elderberry jelly,” 
he added. “One that won't get a leak 
in it.” 

As he left the store, with his new cap 
on his head and the shiny copper pot 
swinging at his side, he wondered what 
his father would think—his pa, who was 
almost the best hunter on the moun- 
tain. Barney smiled—“Doesn’t much mat- 
ter,” he said to himself. “When I grow 
up I’m going to be an airplane pilot, 
anyway.” 
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INCE-A-YEAR 3% SALE 


Saar 2 ALL STEEL 6/7” {44 Solid § Ta INLE Si 


PLANT STAND 
) ENGLISHTOWN TABLEWARE 


Guaranteed 
65 Years 


© 32 Feet 
High 

© Revolving 
Arms 


=) © Will Not Tip 
or Tilt 


Never before at this low price. Revolving 
arms (for sunning, watering, different room 
arrangements) extend 5 to 10 in. from center. 
Holds 10 standard-size pots including one 8-in. 
pot bottom center. (Plants, pots not included.) 
Fill totem with moss to root climbing plants. 
Choice: Wrought Iron Black or Tropical White. 





Hollywood All-Purpose * 


SALADMAKER 28 Corte 


€ PRICE 
“Performs MIRACLES with Food” S SLASHED TO $ 95 


<i ill x ‘ Rich ».. Ornate ... Gleaming . . . Beautiful 
NATIONALLY > . G. Permanent Mirror Finish Never Needs Polishing | 

ADVERTISED AT Once in each generation, comes a silver 

pattern so beautifully proportioned, so ex- 


—sj9°" quisitely designed, so perfect in every 


detail, as this homemaker’s dream. Me 
REDUCED TO time embodies all the flawless chbsaianl 


4 istics of truly fine tableware from its heavy 
weight, one-piece forged knives, to its 
: delicately pierced open work and deeply 


embossed pattern. 

















DELUXE MODEL 
5 steel cutters 


3 steel cutters TS MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. YS-14 

4757 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Hi, 
Please rush items checked. Purchase price 
refunded if not 100% satisfied. 

[_] Plant Stand $8.95, color. 

[_] 67-piece Tableware, $14.95 

{_] Saladmoker, $7.95 

{_] Saladmoker Deluxe, $9.95 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY —STATE 


(_] To save postage, | enclose $ 
ship prepaid. 

() 1 enclose $1.00 deposit, will pay bal- t 
ance C.O.D. plus postage. 














PREPARES FOOD OVER 200 DELIGHTFUL WAYS -| GUARANTEE |- 
Now you can prepare the most beautiful. healthful foods with * | We ebsolately qverantes this 
ease, speed, safet and economy. Makes wonderful waffie- . te be tree trom detect: | 
potatoes, tossed salad golden brown potato chips; chops onions, 2 or Ee chad & ee 
peels apples, crumbe bread, prepares baby foods, health foods, mone, retended of once ’ 
and vegetable juices. Slices faster than electric machines costin 
$200 or more. Easy to clean and casy to operate. Safe enoug 
for a child to use. Recipe book included. 
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